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III. 


THE steadfast resistance which Gregory XVI. opposed to the 
intrigues of the revolutionary party which, by a widely-spread 
revolt in the beginning of his reign, had nearly succeeded in 
abolishing the Temporal Power, has rendered him odious 
both to the Liberals and to the Mazzinians, and it is apparently 
from their writings, as well as from certain scurrilous and 
anonymous pamphlets written by persons who were strangers 
to Rome,! that the author of the History of Italian Unity has 
derived his opinion of a much-maligned Pontiff. He describes 
Gregory XVI. as being undignified in his person and manners, 
addicted to gluttony, and averse to the transaction of public 
business. He asserts that the Pontiff was “an obscurantist of 
the most trivial order, and that he set himself against the Scientific 
Congresses, he allowed no railways in his States.” It is needless 
to say that these accusations have been amply refuted by those 
who knew the Sovereign Pontiff intimately, and who were more 
likely to form a correct appreciation of his character and of 
his actions. As Cardinal Wiseman observes : 


His features did not seem cast in so noble a mould as those of 
his predecessors; they were large and rounded, and wanted those 
finer touches which suggest ideas of higher genius or delicate taste. 
But this judgment ceased the moment you came into closer contact 
with him. . . . His countenance then lighted up and was mantled with 
a glowing expression, his eyes became bright and animated, and his 
intelligence and learning gave themselves utterance through his flowing 
and graceful language.” 


While still a monk in the Camaldolese Monastery of San 
Michele di Murano, near Venice, Gregory XVI. had been 
distinguished as a theologian and an orientalist, and when 

1 Spada, Storia della Rivoluzione di Roma, vol. i. p. 37. 

2 Recollections of the Last Four Popes, p. 504. 
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raised to the Papacy, he continued to lead, in the midst of the 
splendours of the Vatican, the simple and austere life of a 
Camaldolese monk. He rose all the year round at four; said 
Mass at five, which was served by one of his attendants, as he 
would not allow his chaplain to rise at such an early hour, and 
after saying his Office transacted public business till twelve, when 
he took his only meal, consisting of three plain dishes! The 
expenses of his table can hardly have amounted to £1 a week? 
In the afternoon he gave audiences or visited some church or 
monastery ; the evening was taken up with the reception of 
the Prefects of the various Congregations, and at nine or ten he 
retired to rest on the mattress stretched on the floor or ina 
corner of his room, according to the custom of his Order. 

It is true that Gregory XVI. refused to allow the Scientific 
Congresses to meet in Rome, for he knew very well that the 
real object of these assemblies, which had been founded by 
Charles Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, was to enable the mal- 
contents of the different Italian States to conspire against their 
respective Governments, while professing to discuss scientific 
questions ; but the charge of obscurantism cannot be brought 
against the Sovereign Pontiff who founded the Egyptian and 
Etruscan Museums in the Vatican, and the Christian Museum 
in the Lateran; who enlarged the Vatican Library and raised 
scholars like Mezzofanti and Mai to the dignity of Cardinal ; 
who helped the progress of Christian archeology by encouraging 
the researches of Padre Marchi in the Catacombs, and who 
beautified Rome by the restoration of churches, and by causing 
the removal of the unsightly medieval buildings which 
enveloped and concealed many of the ancient monuments of 
the Eternal City. Gregory XVI. reformed the procedure of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, and introduced uniformity of procedure 
into all the other tribunals ;* he named a commission for the 
reform of the Civil Code, and ordered that the laws and 
administrative decrees should be published annually. He 
founded the Roman Bank, in spite of the opposition of the 
private bankers of Rome, who were obliged to lower their 


1 “T] cui semplicissimo pranzo si compose di tre frugalissime vivande: in 
proporzione la sobrieta del vino fu maggiore e pit parca della mensa, non avendo 
mai affatto usato di bere liquori.” (Gaetano Moroni, Diztonario di Erudizione Storico- 
Ecclesiastica, vol. lv. p. 48.) 

2 Bernhard Wagner, Papst Gregor. XVI. p. 17. 

3 Em. Max von Wachstein, Zweiundachtzig Lebensjahre, p. 184. 

4 Moroni, Dézéonarto, vol. xix. p. 48. 
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rates of interest ;! he established Chambers of Commerce in 
Rome and Foligno, and a Savings Bank in Rome, and he intro- 
duced the decimal system into the Roman coinage. Under his 
rule the harbour of Civita Vecchia was restored and the town 
enlarged ; the port of Fiumicino, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
improved, and a line of steam-tugs established between it and 
Rome; new roads were made between Tuscany and the 
Marches ; commerce and industry throve in the Legations, 
the cities of Romagna flourished and prospered ;* and the 
mercantile navy of the Papal States, which in 1834 consisted 
of 1,186 vessels manned by 6876 sailors, had increased by 1846 
to 1,323 vessels and 8,080 sailors.® 

If Gregory XVI. refused to allow the construction of 
railways, it should be remembered that even in England they 
met, at first, with considerable opposition ; and that a Liberal 
statesman like M. Thiers, when Minister of Public Works, looked 
upon them, especially the great trunk lines, as costly and 
dangerous, and as necessitating great outlay while the profits 
were uncertain.* In 1844, however, a company was formed in 
Bologna for the purpose of making a railway from Ancona to 
the interior of the Papal States, and Cardinal Lambruschini 
announced that the Government would not resist the universal 
desire for the construction of railways, though it did not see 
the necessity for them, and it was hard to conjecture what might 
be their results.° 

Gregory XVI. died on June 1, 1846, after a very short 
illness, but his end was not hastened by want of care and 
nourishment, as Mr. King seems to imply,® and the Conclave, 
which lasted only two days, elected as his successor Cardinal 


1 J. C. Fulchiron, Voyage dans 1’ Halie Méridionale, vol. iii. p. 247. Paris, 1843. 

2 Allvemeine Zettung, April 17, 1846, quoted by J. S. von Halfert, Gregor. XVT. 
und Pius 1X. p. 46. Prag. 1895. 

3 Galli, Stato degli ofifici, etc., dello Stato Pontificio, quoted by Tivaroni, Stora 
critica del Risorgimento Italiano, vol. i. p. 260. 

4 <*Peut-étre je pourrai mieux que d’autres dire les vrais motifs qui empéchent 
la création de ces grands établissements en France et dans toute Europe... . 
dans nos pays, ou la civilisation est trés perfectionnée, nous avons un trés grand 
respect pour la vie des hommes: . . . I’établissement d’un chemin de fer est trés 
cofiteux, et le bénéfice est incertain. . . . Les gouvernements ne peuvent se jeter 
imprudemment dans de pareilles créations.” (Déscours parlementaires de M. Thiers, 
publiés par M. Calmon, vol. iii. pp. 333—338. Paris, 1879. Discours du 21 Avril, 
1836.) 

5 Helfert, p. 45. 

8 Notice sur la Vie et le Pontificat de Grégoire XV/,, par A. M. (Adolphe 
Mortemart), p. 68, Paris, 1846. 
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Giovanni Mastai-Ferretti of Sinigaglia, who took the name of 
Pius IX. 

The enemies of the Holy See, who during the reigns of 
Leo XII. and Gregory XVI. had more than once vainly 
attempted to overturn the Papal Government by force of arms, 
thought it advisable to adopt a more insidious mode of aggres- 
sion with regard to the newly-elected Pontiff. They had found, 
as one of their leaders declares,’ that the peasantry and the 
labouring populations which went to confession and were 
therefore guided by the clergy, viewed with the utmost 
indifference the revolutionary outbreaks organized by the 
middle classes, who belonged mostly to the Liberal party, and 
they determined either to withdraw the people from the 
influence of the clergy, or to persuade the clergy to place itself 
at the head of the nationalist and republican movement. 
When, therefore, in answer to the numerous petitions forwarded 
from many parts of the Papal States, and especially from 
Romagna, Pius IX. granted, on July 17th, an amnesty to all 
political prisoners and exiles, the noisy demonstrations which 
took place in front of the palace of the Quirinal, were not the 
spontaneous expression of the affection and gratitude of the 
people, but had been carefully organized beforehand by persons 
belonging to the Society of the Gzovine Jtalia.2 The same 
occult influence accounts in a great measure for the ovations 
which greeted the Holy Father in the beginning of his reign 
whenever he appeared in public, and for the constantly recurring 
manifestations in his honour which the Papal Government 
sought in vain to repress. Mazzini had written to his partisans: 
“Take advantage of the smallest concession to bring together 
the masses, even if it were only to express their gratitude ; 
festivities, rejoicings, meetings got up among men of all shades 
of opinion make the people conscious of its strength and render 
it more exacting.”? He apparently hoped that Pius IX., who 
came of a family noted for its Liberal tendencies, might be 
deceived by this show of popular enthusiasm, and, allowing 
himself to be made the standard-bearer of the Revolution, rally 
around him the forces of Italy for a crusade against Austria, 
until, being no longer needed, he might be flung aside, and 
the Mazzinian ideal of a united and republican Italy, without 
Pope or King, be at last realized. 


1G. Montanelli, // partito naztonale Italiano, quoted by A. de Saint-Albin, 
Histoire de Pie IX. p. 31. 2 Spada, vol. i. pp. 59—67. 3 Tbid, p. 63. 
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A considerable relaxation of the Press Laws was one of the 
first concessions which Pius IX. granted to his subjects, and this 
was soon followed by a decree for the reorganization and 
augmentation of the Citizen Guard of Rome. It had been 
founded by Gregory XVI., and Pius IX. thought that he might 
rely on its fidelity, but it proved to be one of the instruments on 
which the republican party reckoned the most for the diffusion 
of its principles and the execution of its plans; and Mazzini had 
even sent his secretary to Rome to stimulate the demand for 
the measure.!. The creation of a Municipal Council for Rome, 
and of a Consulta, or Council of State, composed of twenty-four 
members chosen from among the candidates presented by the 
provincial Councils, for the purpose of assisting the Government 
with its advice, though as the Holy Father observed, without in 
any way diminishing the authority of the Sovereign, were the next 
innovations. The latter institution, indeed, was not a departure 
from the traditional policy of the Papacy, but the re-establish- 
ment under another form of the Council of Prelates, who, 
previously to the invasion of the French Republicans, and to the 
centralized government which they inaugurated, had represented 
the interests of the various provinces at the Papal Court.” 

These reforms, however, were far from satisfying the revo- 
lutionary party, which continued to spread its ideas principally 
by means of the numerous clubs, which, owing to the leniency 
of the Government, sprang into existence in the early part of 
1847, and became so many centres of political intrigue and 
conspiracy. Of these the most influential was, at first, the Czrcolo 
Romano, composed mostly of members of the Roman aristocracy 
and of the liberal professions, who were animated by a desire 
for reform and progress, but who were anxious to maintain 
order, and who gradually acquired so much influence, not only 
over the citizens of Rome but even over the Government, that 
they may be said to have guided the Roman Revolution in its 
earlier stages. This club was before long superseded by the 
more democratic and violent Czrcolo popolare, formed by the more 
advanced members of the Mazzinian party, who soon made 
themselves so feared, that after the assassination of Count Rossi, 
on November 15th, 1848, they undertook for some days the 
administration of Rome, until the nomination of a new Ministry, 
and were obeyed by the civil and military authorities. 


1 La Rivoluzione Romana al giudizio degli imparziali, p. 63. Firenze, 1850. 
2 Alexis de St.-Albin, Histoire de Pie LX. vol. i. p. 66. * Spada, vol. i, p. 297. 
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The formation of the Citizen Guard proceeded, at first, but 
slowly ; too much so, indeed, to please the Mazzinians. In order, 
therefore, to supply the necessary stimulus, vague rumours 
were adroitly spread in July, 1848, that certain fanatical 
opponents of the reforms granted by Pius IX. had planned a 
general massacre of the Liberals, the assassination of the Holy 
Father, and the pillage of Rome. Lists were posted in the 
streets of those who were accused of having shared in this con- 
spiracy: they were mostly persons who had been connected 
with the Government of Gregory XVI., or who were known to 
be devoted to the Holy Father. Many of the Cardinals, all the 
Jesuit Fathers, and even the Emperor of Austria and the King 
of Naples, were included in these denunciations.' 

It is needless to say that under the influence of the terror 
which was the result of these calumnies, the citizens of Rome 
hastened in crowds to take arms, and many were thus enrolled 
whose moral and political antecedents would otherwise have 
caused them to be rejected. Under their influence the Citizen 
Guard became a school for the dissemination of irreligion and 
vice; it took the lead in every disturbance, in every outrage 
against the clergy, and finally in the attack on the palace of the 
Quirinal.? 

While the Mazzinians were thus bringing Rome gradually 
under their control, Pius IX. was seeking to form an alliance 
between the sovereigns of Italy which should result in the 
creation of a powerful and independent confederation ; and a 
beginning was made when on November 3rd, 1847, a commercial 
league was concluded in Turin between Rome, Piedmont, and 
Tuscany. The proposal, however, to establish between the same 
powers a political league, which would have been ruled by a 
Diet sitting in Rome under the Presidency of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, and to which the other Italian States would have been 
admitted, was unsuccessful owing to the ill-will and the opposition 
of the Piedmontese Government. The statesmen of that kingdom 
were never sincerely in favour of the League, which they looked 
upon as an obstacle to their ambition and a barrier which 
would check their hopes of annexing the adjacent territories. 


1 La Rivoluzione Romana, p. 64. * Jbid. p. 68. 

3 <*] Piemontesi per la maggior parte non furono mai sinceramente favorevoli alla 
lega, considerandola piutosto come un ostacolo e un freno alle loro ambizioni.” 
(Letter of Mgr. Corboli Bussi in the Azvista Storica del Risorgimento Ltaliano, vol. i. 


p. 266.) 
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In April, 1848, Naples and Tuscany sent envoys to Rome to 
discuss the question, but Piedmont declined to be represented 
at the Conference, and asked for an adjournment till after the 
end of the war then being waged against Austria. Gioberti, it 
is true, when Minister at Turin in August of the same year, sent 
Rosmini to renew the negotiations ; but on his fall from power, 
his successor broke them off, alleging as a pretext, that he did 
not consider that the time was opportune for such a measure,! 
and offering instead to form an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Papal Government. But with the assassination of Count 
Rossi the project came to an end. 

Yielding to the influence of the political clubs, Pius IX. 
consented, on February roth, 1848, to form a Ministry composed 
of laymen; but when a few days after this concession a noisy 
assemblage in front of the palace of the Quirinal uttered loud 
cries for a Constitution, he declared with indignation that there 
were things which “he could not, he ought not, he would not 
grant.”* He went so far, though, as to name a commission of 
Cardinals for the purpose of investigating what system of 
Government might be compatible both with the authority of the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the wants of the present day. The 
Statuto, or Constitution, which they drew up was approved by 
the Holy Father and published on March 15th; it retained the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, as a Senate chosen by the Holy 
Father, and instituted two deliberative Councils invested with the 
power of making laws, except with regard to religious matters, 
or the discipline of the Church, or the foreign ecclesiastical 
policy of the Holy See. The Pope had the right to convoke, 
prorogue, or dissolve the Chambers, and all laws required to be 
sanctioned by him after he had consulted the Cardinals in secret 
Consistory. The new Ministry chosen to carry out this Con- 
stitution, though presided over by Cardinal Antonelli, comprised 
revolutionary elements, such as Count Recchi, Minister of the 
Interior, who had conspired in 1831; Galletti, a lawyer from 
Bologna, the Minister of Police, who had been condemned to 
prison for life under Gregory XVI., and pardoned by Pius IX. ; 
and Farini, who was the author of the incendiary proclamation 
known as the Manifesto of Rimini. 

But the real power was already in the hands of the clubs, 
which aimed at forcing the Sovereign Pontiff to declare war 
against Austria, and unite his troops with those of Charles 


? Spada, vol. ii. p. 466. 2 Spada, vol. ii. p. 47. 3 Spada, vol. ii. p. 102. 
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Albert. The news of the revolutions of Paris and Vienna 
excited the people of Rome to the point of tearing down the 
Imperial scutcheons from the Austrian Embassy ; volunteers, 
arms, and money were called for to assist the insurgents of 
Milan; and Pius IX., whose authority was then only nominal, 
was requested by an address from the Czrcolo Romano to put 
himself at the head of the national movement towards inde- 
pendence, and assemble in Rome an Italian Parliament. The 
Holy Father was, indeed, resolved not to declare war against 
Austria, but he could not prevent the inflammatory speeches of 
Padre Gavazzi in the Colosseum, nor hinder the enrolment of 
volunteers. He even yielded to the popular will so far as to 
allow his troops, which had been placed under the orders of 
General Durando, a Piedmontese officer, to proceed to the 
frontier of his States, for the purpose of guarding them, and he 
consented to bless the flag presented to him by a deputation of 
volunteers. But he reminded them that their duty was merely 
to defend the frontiers, which he ordered them not to pass. 

In spite of this prohibition, General Durando crossed the 
frontier with his troops, and Count Recchi and his fellow- 
Ministers, yielding to the dictation of the clubs, strove to obtain 
from Pius IX. a formal declaration of war against Austria ; for 
the revolutionary party, though gradually depriving the Holy 
Father of all authority, knew what influence his name exercised 
over the masses, and sought to carry on their undertakings 
under his auspices. The provisional Government of Milan 
boasted that the people had inscribed his name on their 
barricades, and in his name had defeated the Austrians. 
General Durando, in his orders of the day, united the cry of 
Viva Pio 1X.to that of Viva l’Indipendenza Italiana, and the 
King of Piedmont proclaimed that his patriotic undertaking 
was due to the initiative of the great Pontiff. But Pius IX. saw 
the snare which was laid for him. Disillusioned by the treachery 
and the ingratitude with which his concessions had been met, 
he at last openly revolted against the pressure brought to bear 
on him. In an Allocution to the Cardinals on April 29th he pro- 
tested against the calumnious accusation that he had fomented 
the war against Austria ; he recalled to mind the amnesty which 
he had granted, the reforms which he had introduced for the 
better administration of his States ; but as the representative on 
earth of Him who is the Author of peace, he refused to take part 
in the war against Austria, and he repelled with indignation the 
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perfidious overtures of those who suggested that the Pope 
should become the president of an Italian Republic. 

The Mazzinians were exasperated by this outspoken denun- 
ciation. The clubs immediately assembled and held a noisy 
meeting at which the formation of a provisional Government 
was suggested; the Citizen Guard occupied the Castle of 
St. Angelo, and imprisoned several of the Cardinals in their 
own dwellings; and Count Recchi resigned, and was succeeded 
by Count Mamiani, who had also been an insurgent in 1831. 
Mamiani’s term of office, during which he persistently acted in 
defiance of the will of the Holy Father by aiding in every way the 
war against Austria,! came to an end on August 3rd, and the 
campaign in Lombardy, where the Roman volunteers had been 
beaten at Vicenza, was concluded on August gth by an 
armistice. 

The short-lived Ministry of Count Edoardo Fabbri, who had 
taken part in the Carbonaro movements of 1820 and 1831, but 
who had since then become a devoted follower of Pius IX., was 
succeeded, on September 16th, by that of Count Pellegrino 
Rossi, of Carrara, who had been exiled in his youth for his 
share in Murat’s attempt to excite an insurrection in Northern 
Italy. He had then become professor of law and political 
economy at Geneva, and afterwards at Paris, and had been 
created, by Louis Philippe, Peer of France and Ambassador to 
Rome. He was a strong partisan of constitutional government, 
though he knew how difficult it would be to establish it in the 
Papal States, but he seemed to be sincerely devoted to 
Pius IX., and he at once took energetic measures to restore 
order in Rome and in the provinces, where, under the last 
Ministry, a state of anarchy had been allowed to prevail.2 He 
also tried to induce the Piedmontese Government to accede 
to the project of an Italian Confederation which had been 
suggested by Pius [X., but the revolutionary party in Rome, 
seeing that his strong and fearless administration would prove 
to be an insurmountable obstacle to their aims, resolved to 
assassinate him. The day chosen for the execution of the 
crime was the 15th of November, when the Chambers were to 
meet. Count Rossi had been warned of the fate which awaited 
him, but he would not let himself be deterred from doing his 


1 La Rivoluzione Romana, p. 114; Tivaroni, L’/talia durante il dominio Austriaco, 
ii. p. 326. 
2 Tivaroni, p. 344. 
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duty, and even refused to let himself be accompanied by an 
escort. At the palace of the Cancellaria, where the Chambers 
met, he passed with contemptuous indifference through the 
midst of the hisses and insults of the hostile crowd which filled 
the courtyard ; but, as he ascended the steps of the palace, one 
of the bystanders struck him on the shoulder; he turned and 
instantly received a blow from a poignard which severed the 
jugular artery. Count Rossi expired in a few minutes; but 
none of the Citizen Guard who were present made any effort to 
arrest the murderer, and that night riotous mobs marched 
through the streets invoking blessings on the assassin’s dagger 
and on the hand that had stabbed the victim.! 

The next day, at the instigation of the Czrcolo popolare, an 
immense crowd, among which were many soldiers, proceeded to 
the palace of the Quirinal to insist that the Pope should accept 
the democratic programme: namely, the proclamation of the 
principle of Italian nationality ; war with Austria ; the convoca- 
tion of a Constituent Assembly, and the nomination of a 
Democratic Ministry with Mamiani at its head. Pius IX., 
round whom all the diplomatic body had assembled, refused to 
concede these demands, which were submitted to him by a 
deputation, and the populace tried to burn one of the gates of 
the palace, which was defended only by a handful of the Swiss 
Guard, and fired several shots at the windows of the Pope’s 
apartments, where Mgr. Palma, one of his secretaries, was 
killed. To avoid further effusion of blood, the Holy Father 
consented at last to the formation of a Ministry under Sterbini, 
one of the Radical leaders, but he refused to yield with regard 
to the other questions, and left them to the decision of the 
Chambers. The popular tumult was appeased for the moment, 
but Pius IX. saw that his life was no longer in safety in Rome, 
for the next day he was forced to disband his faithful Swiss and 
replace them by the Citizen Guard. He received, just then, 
from Mgr. Chatrousse, Bishop of Valence, the silver case in 
which Pius VI. had always carried the Blessed Sacrament with 
him in his wanderings,” and, accepting it as a warning, he left 
the Quirinal secretly on the night of November 24th, and with 
the help of the Bavarian Minister, Count Spaur, he fled to 
Gaeta. 

1 ‘* Benedetto il santo pugnale! Benedetta quella mano che il Rossi pugnalo !” 
(La Rivoluzione Romana, p. 135; Spada, p. 512.) 

2 Mr. King merely says to this that ‘‘a trivial incident, which he regarded as 
an omen, decided him.” (vol. i. p. 282.) 
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After the departure of Pius IX., much uncertainty prevailed 
in Rome among the different political parties as to the course 
to follow, and for some time the moderate party in the Chamber 
of Deputies seem to have hoped that they might prevail on the 
Holy Father to return. But on December 26th the Chamber was 
dissolved by the Ministry, who, at the same time, decreed the 
convocation of a Constituent Assembly that should decide on 
the future form of Government. The elections, which took 
place on January 21st, 1849, seem to have been conducted with 
the same disregard for legality that has characterized the 
plebiscites of later years. The candidates had been carefully 
selected by the clubs,! and no adherent of the Papal Govern- 
ment could have dared to oppose the organized system of 
terrorism which prevailed.2, The new Assembly, which met on 
February 5th, began its work by declaring that the Temporal 
Power was abolished, and proclaiming the Republic. Other 
decrees quickly followed. All persons in the Government 
service were ordered to give in their adhesion to the new order 
of things under pain of dismissal. All Church property was 
seized by the State ;? the ecclesiastical jurisdiction over schools 
and universities was abolished; and as there was a prospect of a 
war with the Catholic Powers, a forced loan of 600,000 scudi 
was imposed ; the horses belonging to the Papal palaces and 
to the Noble Guard were requisitioned, and most of the Church 
bells confiscated to be melted down for cannon. 

On learning the defeat of Charles Albert, at Novara, on 
March 23rd, the Assembly named a Triumvirate composed of 
Mazzini, Saf, and Armellini, with full powers for the preserva- 
tion of the Republic, and one of their first acts was to organize 
a ridiculous comedy for the purpose of exciting animosity 
against the Papal Government. The citizens of Rome were 
invited by a proclamation to visit the prisons of the Inquisition 
and inspect the skeletons and the instruments of torture which 
had been discovered there. Mr. King treats the matter very 
fully in an appendix, but though the clearest proofs are not 
wanting that the hideous exhibition had been carefully prepared 
for a political purpose, he leaves the matter undecided, and 
seems even inclined to believe in the veracity of the Triumvirate. 
He is evidently unaware that the question has been fully 
discussed by Cardinal Wiseman, and all the authorities which 
1 Spada, vol. iii. p. 109. 2 Rivoluzione Romana, p.195. 

3 Tivaroni, Z’/talia, ii. p. 372. 
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can throw light on it quoted in the Dudlin Review of June, 1850. 
Count de Tournon, who was Prefect of Rome in 1809, states as 
a proof that the Inquisition was not so harsh as it was said to be, 
that when the French Republicans entered Rome, they found the 
prisons of the Holy Office almost empty, and nothing to show 
that they had been the recent theatre of any acts of cruelty. 
The size, the healthiness, and the cleanliness of the cells were such 
that, without any change, the prison could be used as a place of 
detention (mazson d’arrét)1 Had any skeletons or instruments 
of torture been found there then, the soldiers of the French 
Republic would have been only too glad to have published the 
fact, and they cannot have been accumulated in the interval 
between 1814 and 1849, for, during those thirty-five years, the 
Inquisition was never accused of having employed torture or put 
any one to death. Moreover, the premises had been in possession 
of the Government since February 22nd, and nothing was then 
seen of the spectacle presented to the public on April 1st,? and 
the origin of the skeletons, which may have been dug up in the 
neighbourhood, is very simply accounted for by an article in the 
Costituzionale Romano, of Apri! 4th, 1849, which points out that 
the ground on which a portion of the palace of the Holy Office 
is built had served during the middle ages as a burial-place for 
foreign pilgrims, having been consecrated to that purpose in the 
days of Charlemagne, and that an adjacent church was known 
as the Church of St. Saviour of the Bones,’ from the quantity of 
the bones of those who had there been buried. Spada observes 
that this exhibition lasted only one day, as its promoters soon 
grew ashamed of it, and that the newspapers thought it more 
prudent to say nothing about it. 

Mr. King glides very lightly over the rule of the Triumvirate, 
and does not bring into sufficient relief the state of crime and 
disorder which prevailed in Rome and in the provinces, and the 
outrages committed against the clergy and the Religious Orders 
He barely alludes, for instance, to the fifty-two confessionals 
brought from the churches along the Corso to be burned on the 
Piazza del Popolo, and only rescued in time by the intervention 
of Sterbini, or to the invasion and plunder of nearly all the 
convents and monasteries, whence the inmates were expelled. 
He mentions, indeed, the atrocious murder of eight priests, at 


' Cte. de Tournon, Etudes statistiques sur Rome, ii. p. §1. 2 Spada, iii. 336. 
3 Ecclesia S. Salvatoris de Ossibus. * Torrigio, Sacre grotte Vaticane, p. 512. 
5 La Rivoluzione Romana, p. 251. 
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San Callisto, by Zambianchi and his custom-house guards, 
without hindrance on the part of the Triumvirate,! but he 
accuses some of the victims of having fired unprovoked upon 
soldiers. Very little allusion, either, is made to the forcible 
entries of houses, and to the pillage carried on by undisciplined 
bands of volunteers, until even the Minister of War, General 
Avezzana, was driven to protest against the “infinite and 
incredible abuses, and acts of baseness (dassezze), committed by 
certain persons while making requisitions for the service of the 
Republic.” Did space permit, it might be interesting to describe 
the siege of Rome by General Oudinot, and the expulsion of 
Mazzini and his adherents, for whom Mr. King has so much 
admiration. But the limits of this article do not allow of more 
than a brief recapitulation of the principal events which took 
place between the restoration of the Government of Pius IX. and 
the fall of the Temporal Power. 

The enemies of the Holy See, whether republican or 
monarchical, still continued to intrigue for its overthrow, and an 
accusation of showing hostility to all reform was brought 
against it by Count Cavour at the Congress of Paris in 1856. 
The reply to this denunciation came in a report forwarded to the 
Emperor by Count de Rayneval, French Ambassador at Rome, 
who described very fully the improvements which had been accom- 
plished in every branch of the public service since the return of 
Pius IX. One of the most important was the throwing open to 
laymen of all places in Government offices ; so that the number 
of ecclesiastics then employed by the State, did not exceed 
98, while the laymen numbered 5,059.2 M.de Rayneval showed 
that the civil and criminal laws had been revised ; agriculture 
encouraged ; the finances reorganized ; the paper money created 
by the Republican Government to the amount of seven million 
of scudi gradually withdrawn from circulation ; and that the 
taxes were lighter than in any other European country. But 
the only result of M. de Rayneval’s apology, was his recall by 
the Emperor.* 

The first aggression on the States of the Church was facilitated 
by the war between France and Austria in 1859; for after the 


1 Spada, iii. p. 450; La Rivoluzione Romana, p. 301. 

2 Spada, iii. 453—456. 

3 A. de Saint-Albin, Vie de Pie IX. vol. i. p. 363. 

4 The report was almost unknown in France, but was published by the Daily 
News on March 29th, 1857. 
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loss of the Battle of Magenta the Austrian garrisons were 
recalled from the towns of Romagna, and before the Papal 
troops could take their place, the Comztato Nazionale of Bologna 
named a provisional Government for the entire province. Victor 
Emmanuel would not indeed accept the dictatorship which was 
offered to him, but he sent Massimo d’Azeglio to represent him 
as Commissioner until the time came when he thought it safe to 
order plebiscites to be taken in Romagna as well as in the other 
States of Central Italy which had expelled their sovereigns, and 
annex them formally to the kingdom of Italy. 

In describing the campaign of 1860, in which the Holy See 
was deprived of the provinces of Umbria and the Marches, 
Mr. King does not give sufficient prominence to the fact that 
the Italian Government had concentrated a large army on the 
Papal frontier, under pretext of protecting it against Garibaldian 
incursions; then suddenly sent an ultimatum to Pius IX. demand- 
ing that he should disband the foreign regiments in his service, 
and before the answer was received, made its troops cross the 
frontier without declaration of war. Nor is any notice taken of 
the continuation of the bombardment of Ancona, by General 
Fanti for several hours after the white flag had been displayed. 

By the Convention of September 15th, 1864, concluded 
between France and Italy without the participation of Pius IX., 
Napoleon III. agreed to withdraw his troops from Rome, and 
after December, 1866, the Holy Father had but his small army 
for the defence of his territory. The Garibaldian campaign 
which took place during the month of October, 1867, by the 
connivance of the Italian Government, is not treated by Mr. 
King with sufficient detail, and his description of the Battle of 
Mentana is inexact. The Garibaldians did not “ march into a 
trap at the little village of Mentana,” but had time to occupy, 
far in front of the village, strong positions on wooded heights 
from which the Papal soldiers drove them at the point of the 
bayonet, and Garibaldi had left the field and retired to Correse 
before the French troops came into line. 

As the war between France and Austria had enabled Italy 
to seize the greater part of the Papal territory, the Franco- 
Prussian Campaign removed the only remaining obstacle to the 
completion of Italian Unity. The last French soldier sailed 
from Civita Vecchia on August 12th, and on the 14th General 
Cadorna took the command of the army which was being 
massed along the frontier. Before opening the campaign, Victor 
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Emmanuel sought to induce Pius IX. to renounce his Temporal 
Power voluntarily, a demand which the Holy Father firmly 
rejected. The Italian army immediately crossed the frontier 
without declaration of war, to the number of 60,000 men; and 
as it advanced the Papal troops, unable to cope with such 
superior force, retreated to Rome. The Italian Government 
again attempted to accomplish their object by diplomacy rather 
than by violence, and Pius IX. was again implored to cease all 
resistance and admit the Italian troops into Rome, under the 
pretext of maintaining order. But the Holy Father, who knew, 
indeed, that his army could not offer a prolonged resistance, who 
did not wish to cause a useless shedding of blood, was resolved 
to oblige the enemies of the Church to fling aside the mask and 
show themselves in their real character of spoliators of the 
Church. He refused therefore to abdicate the sovereignty 
committed to his charge, and commanded that Rome should be 
defended till a breach was opened in the walls. The defence 
did not last long ; the superior force of the Italian artillery soon 
levelled the medizval walls of the Eternal City, and in obedience 
to the orders of the Holy Father, the garrison capitulated. A 
few weeks later the usual grotesque farce of a plebiscite, by 
which the revolutionary party has always sought to give an 
appearance of legality to its usurpations, decided in favour of 
annexation, and Rome became the capital of United Italy. 
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The Total Solar Eclipse of May 28th, rgoo. 


—————— 


THE phenomenon of a total solar eclipse, when it happens that 
the track of the moon’s shadow crosses portions of the earth 
which are easily accessible to observers, is an astronomical event 
of no slight importance for the furthering of our knowledge of 
those parts of the sun’s surroundings, which, veiled as they are 
from our eyery-day view by the glare of the light scattered by 
the atmosphere, bursts into sight when the moon interposes 
itself as a screen between the sun and the earth. Such an 
eclipse was that visible in India on January 22nd, 1898, in 
a perfectly cloudless sky, and under ideal conditions for 
observing. Many valuable observations of the eclipsed sun 
were made both by professional and amateur astronomers, the 
full results of which are yet to be published and discussed. 
However, enough has already appeared, and we would especially 
mention the “Preliminary Reports of the British Government 
Expeditions,” the observations of members of the British 
Astronomical Association as embodied in a Report edited by 
Mr. Maunder, and the “Eclipse Observations at Dumroan” 
of a party of Jesuit Fathers to show that a distinct increase has 
been made to our knowledge of the solar prominences and 
corona, suggesting further fruitful work for future eclipses, 
while the conditions and instrumental equipment for the better 
observation of such fleeting phenomena have been more fully 
grasped and understood. Hence it is that the coming solar 
eclipse is being looked forward to with great interest by all 
concerned in the progress of scientific knowledge. In the 
present instance the shadow track of the moon first striking the 
earth on the Pacific coast of North America, will fly with 
the velocity of a swift bullet over a strip of the earth’s surface 
some fifty-four miles in width, across Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississipi, and Louisiana, until it 
reaches the Atlantic seaboard. Thence it trends as far north 
across the ocean as 45° north latitude, and descends to strike 
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the Portuguese coast very near to Oporto. From Oporto the 
band crosses to Alicante, on the Mediterranean coast of Spain ; 
thence to Algiers, and Tripoli, and finally to Egypt, where the 
sun will be eclipsed at its setting. For us in England it will 
appear as a considerable partial eclipse, some seven-tenths of 
the sun being obscured, and the greatest phase occurring at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. At no place in the shadow 
track of totality will the eclipse be of any length of duration ; 
about 78 seconds at New Orleans, increasing to 106 on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and to 195, its greatest length, on the 
Atlantic Ocean itself. At Oporto the duration of totality will 
have been reduced to 94 seconds, to 79 at Alicante, and will 
have dwindled to but 62 seconds in Algiers. Hence it is 
evident that definiteness of plan of operations, careful and 
continual practice in the manipulation of one’s instruments, and 
absence of excitement and flurry at the critical moments are 
the essential requisites for the success of one’s observations. 
For everything must be done, should the weather prove to be 
propitious, in some go seconds at the most. In giving a brief 
summary of what has been done in the past, about 45 minutes 
in all of total eclipse since the era of scientific observation 
of these phenomena was inaugurated in the year 1842, and 
what has to be done in the immediate future, it will be well to 
travel outwards in imagination from the solar surface or photo- 
sphere, which is covered during the time of total eclipse, and 
discuss each of the solar envelopes, as far as we know them, 
in detail. The photosphere itself most probably consists of 
luminous clouds, very much like the clouds that float in our 
atmosphere, except that they float in an environment chiefly 
composed of hydrogen, and containing also the vapours of a 
great number of other substances, which are condensed at the 
sun’s surface, on account of the fall in temperature induced by 
the radiation of heat into space. The light and heat rays from 
the incandescent liquid and solid particles that compose these 
clouds floating in an atmosphere, if such a name is applicable 
at all to the conditions that exist at the solar surface, of 
vapours of metals, must in their journey outwards pass through 
these vapours, which extend above the clouds in ever decreasing 
density some millions of miles into space, as far, in fact, as the 
streamers of the solar corona reach beyond his visible surface. 
How are these vapours and gases arranged and disposed round 
the solar surface? Of one ring some four thousand miles deep 
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we have indisputable evidence first from observations taken 
during the total solar eclipses of 1842 and 1851, and in every 
successive eclipse, and also by continual observation made in 
broad daylight, by means of the spectroscope, since the epoch- 
making eclipse, a veritable red-letter day of astronomical 
physics, in 1860. This ring or layer is composed mainly of 
hydrogen, helium, and calcium, and appears as a brilliant red 
arc of light first on the eastern and then on the western edge 
of the sun’s disc as the moon passes across it in her progress. 
It has been called the chromosphere. From the chromosphere 
rise prominences, the majority of them composed of hydrogen, 
helium, and calcium, of magnificent shape, brilliancy, and pro- 
portions, reaching at times to distances of 200,000 miles and 
more from the sun's surface, but usually between 20,000 and 
30,000 miles in height, while others more violent in their 
manifestation, and less long-lived than the hydrogen flames, 
are composed of the vapours of the heavy metals. Above the 
chromosphere, again, is the solar glory or corona, so far only 
seen during times of total solar eclipse, which may be con- 
veniently sub-divided into the lower corona, a more luminous 
ring of brilliant light surrounding the chromosphere and region 
of the prominences, and the beautiful, weird, gauze-like 
streamers extending for millions of miles, which constitute the 
outer corona. If the sun could be denuded of these gaseous 
surroundings, and a spectroscope, or instrument for analyzing 
his rays, were directed to his luminous surface, every colour of 
the rainbow band of light would be represented, from the deep 
red to the dark violet. But when the solar surface is scrutinized 
by such an instrument, it is viewed through a depth of millions 
of miles of vaporous strata. Hence some rays are absorbed, 
and in the eye-piece of the spectroscope we see the bright, 
parti-coloured band of colour crossed by innumerable dark lines, 
due to the superposition of the discontinuous spectra of the 
various constituents of the solar surroundings, upon the con- 
tinuous spectrum of the surface and core of the sun. The lines 
are merely, it is almost unnecessary to repeat, the images 
of the slit, or longitudinal aperture of the spectroscope which 
admits a narrow strip of solar light to the prism in order 

be analyzed. Contrariwise, could the glowing background 
of the sun be suppressed, the instrument would show a spectrum 
of innumerable bright lines, the latter spectrum being the 
reversal of the dark line spectrum. In a total solar eclipse, the 
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dark moon interposing herself between the sun and the earth, 
acts as a screen to cover the glowing photosphere, and to leave 
the solar surroundings alone exposed to the view of telescope 
and spectroscope. At the moment of totality all the dark lines 
crossing the solar spectrum, as usually observed, ought to be 
reversed, coincidentally with the suppression of the continuous 
solar spectrum. The phenomenon was first witnessed in a total 
solar eclipse,on December 22, 1870, by Professor Young. As 
the last dwindling crescent of solar light was at length blotted 
out, “all at once,” he writes, “as suddenly as a bursting rocket 
shoots out its stars, the whole field of view was filled with bright 
lines, more numerous than one could count.” For this observa- 
tion Professor Young used a slit spectroscope of the ordinary 
form, with the slit accurately adjusted, an operation requiring 
great care, at the exact point of the solar limb where the 
sunlight would last disappear. The beautiful phenomena seen 
by him has since received the name of the “Flash.” This 
reversal of all the dark lines into bright lines at the solar limb 
seems also to have been observed on one or two occasions 
by Secchi, in the pure air of an Italian sky, even in full 
daylight. Professor Young called this region of the solar 
atmosphere, which thus momentarily, or in a “flash” caused 
the sudden change of dark lines into bright lines, the “reversing 
layer,” and he expresses his opinion of the cause of the 
phenomenon in the subjoined words: “Of course it would be 
very rash, on the strength of such a glimpse, to assert with 
positiveness that these innumerable lines corresponded exactly 
with the dark lines of the spectrum which they replaced, but I 
feel pretty fairly confident that such was the case.” This 
expression of opinion does not exclude the fact that some part, 
and perhaps a very great part, of the absorption of the sun’s 
light which gives the dark lines of the ordinary solar spectrum, 
are due to other layers of the solar atmosphere beside this 
particular “reversing layer,” for, as is certain, the dark calcium 
and hydrogen lines are mainly due to the vapours of these 
elements which exist in the chromosphere; but the opinion of 
this observer,.and those who think with him, is that the main 
part of the absorption of the solar rays, and especially of such 
rays as belong to the heavier metals, takes place in a compara- 
tively shallow shell of vapours which immediately overlays the 
bright region of the photosphere, and is placed immediately 
below the chromosphere, or stratum of hydrogen gas. If such 
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a layer of glowing vapours in truth exists, it cannot be of very 
great depth, seeing that the moon completely covers it in about 
two seconds, as it moves across the face of the sun, say between 
five hundred and eight hundred miles. The theories, however, 
of the constitution of the sun, and the dissociation of our 
chemical elements into more primitive forms, as advocated by 
Sir Norman Lockyer in his work on the “Chemistry of the 
Sun,” would militate altogether against the existence of any 
such thin layer which causes the main part of the absorption of 
the solar rays and gives rise to the dark line spectrum. For 
according to this eminent observer the absorbing strata of gases 
and vapours are arranged round the sun, somewhat like the 
successive coats of an onion. In the lowest of all these strata 
are found only the products of the dissociated chemical 
elements, which cannot exist as so-called elements at such a 
tremendous temperature. Advancing now to higher strata of 
ever-falling temperature we have simple combinations of two 
or more of what may be termed the root-forms of the 
elements, and as we advance outwards we get ever more and 
more complex combinations, until at last a stratum is reached 
wherein the temperature is so reduced that the elements, iron, 
calcium, magnesium, manganese, titanium, and the rest, as we 
know them on earth, are to be found. For the sake of clearness 
let us select the metal calcium for brief discussion. According 
to the theory the lines of calcium which correspond to the more 
complex combinations of its constituents, or root-forms, should 
be found high up in the solar atmosphere where the temperature 
is presumably lowered, while the lines due to the constituents 
or root-forms themselves should be found low down near the 
solar surface. Hence the former lines should appear first, as 
the advancing moon covers the sun, remain visible for a long 
time, and, moreover, not be very bright, while the latter lines 
should appear last of all and be very short and bright lines. 
Observations which so far have been made in successive eclipses 
as to the appearance in order of time of some carefully selected 
lines cannot be said to have been very successful, or to have 
lent any weight to the theory advanced. 
Enough has been said, however, to indicate the importance 
of careful observations of the spectrum of the immediate 
surroundings of the sun’s limit during times of total solar 
eclipse. It is due to Sir Norman Lockyer and his assistants 
that the spectrum of the “flash,” the chromosphere, and the 
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prominences was first successfully photographed in the eclipse 
of 1893, while even greater success crowned the efforts made in 
1896 and in 1898. 

The instrument generally used is in the form of a prism or 
prisms to analyze the solar light placed in front of the object- 
glass of acamera. For when the moon has almost covered the 
sun, only a thin brilliant arc of the sun’s surface is exposed to view, 
and when this arc is in its turn obscured, its place is taken by 
successive arcs of “reversing layer,” and chromosphere, fringing 
the dark body of the advancing moon. These arcs serve the 
purpose of the slit of the spectroscope as ordinarily employed, 
and as the rays of light which proceed from them come from 
practically an infinite distance, they are parallel. Hence, not 
only the slit, but the collimating lens of the spectroscope, the 
duty of which is to pull the divergent bundle of rays proceeding 
from the slit into parallelism, can be dispensed with, the instru- 
ment being reduced to its simplest form of a prism to analyze 
the light, and the camera to photograph the results of the 
analysis. 

For correct positions of the lines of the spectra the slit 
spectroscope is well-nigh indispensable, and the photographs 
taken by Captain Hills, R.E., who used an instrument of this 
form at Pulgaon, in 1898, of the spectra of the successive layers, 
are not only of great beauty, but give the positions of the lines 
exactly. The correspondence in position, too, of the dark lines 
and their bright reversals is most striking and obvious. More- 
over, while the layers nearest the sun are crowded with lines, 
the layers of vapours, more remote, are successively denuded of 
lines, the spectra becoming gradually simpler and simpler. 
This would seem to show that the vapours of all the metals 
are to be found in the lowest “reversing” layer, and that they 
thin out from the sun, just as our atmosphere is denser near 
the earth and less dense as we advance into its upper regions. 
Laboratory experiments, undertaken by Sir William and Lady 
Huggins, with calcium vapour, have demonstrated that this 
effect of disappearance of some lines, and gradual weakening 
of such as remain, is due to the diminishing quantity of 
material submitted to spectroscopic analysis. It would seem 
unnecessary, therefore, to invoke the aid of a “dessociation” 
hypothesis to explain the phenomenon. Stress, however, is laid 
upon the fact that the intensity of the dark lines in the solar 
spectrum is not responded to in the bright line spectrum, But 
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this difficulty would seem to suppose that all the absorption 
causing the dark lines took place in one thin layer of vapours, 
an opinion which no one holds. The point at issue is as to 
whether most of the absorption by the heavier metallic vapours 
takes place or not in the reversing layer. 

Among the photographs taken by aid of the prismatic 
camera, those secured by Mr. Evershed, in 1898, are specially 
worthy of mention. They extend far into the violet part of the 
spectrum, and reveal a whole series of hydrogen lines, before 
unknown, but following in their proper places in the rythmical 
order which binds together those lines hitherto recognized as due 
to hydrogen. 

Beyond the region of the vapours of the reversing layer is 
that of the chromosphere and the prominences, which latter rise 
to enormous heights among the rays and filaments of the lower 
corona. How high they rise is again an open question, for 
Tacchini was the first to observe a species of white prominence, 
the calcium tips, maybe, of the prominences which appear as 
red hydrogen in their lower and more intensely brilliant portions. 
One enormous prominence, however, observed by this astronomer 
in 1886, which appeared on the photographs of the corona, could 
not be observed on the red hydrogen line by the spectroscope. 

The true nature and colour of these objects still await 
explanation. Then, again, the brilliant colour of the red pro- 
minences casts a glow over the whole of the surrounding lower 
corona, so that the colour of its light needs closer study and 
more exact determination. But perhaps the most interesting 
and important problem regarding the prominences and lower 
corona concerns the ‘possible connection between the filaments 
of the lower corona and the prominences. Are they independent, 
or connected phenomena, and if connected, is the peculiar 
structure and arrangement of the rays of the corona due to the 
forces which cause the uprush of the prominences? This 
question would be best studied by eye observations by means of 
suitable telescopes, the observer confining his attention to that 
limited part of the corona which surrounds a selected promi- 
nence. Professor Langley was greatly impressed by the 
structure of the lower corona in the eclipse of 1878. Photo- 
graphic plates which really require a different exposure 
for every different light-giving portion of this complicated 
phenomenon, do not seemingly show the structure in its full 
beauty. But the photographs of Schaeberle, in 1893, and those 
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of the Astronomer Royal, in 1898, certainly suggest to the 
student the existence of a connecting link between the 
prominence forms and the rays of the lower corona. A very 
interesting phenomenon, too, was photographed by the party of 
Jesuit Fathers at Dumroan at the last eclipse, for the successive 
plates taken with their very modest equipment show not only 
the gradual uncovering of the prominences upon the western 
limb of the sun, as the moon passed across it, but the actual 
uprise in seventy seconds of an entirely new prominence. 

Beyond the region of the prominences and the surrounding 
lower corona, there stretches into space the beautiful aureole or 
glory of the sun, with its gauze-like streamers and dark rifts, 
and its interlacing tracery of rays, the outer corona or extension 
of the lower corona. For though treated separately in dis- 
cussing the appearances of a solar eclipse, it must not be thence 
inferred that they are two distinct phenomena. Remembering 
the fact that when the surroundings of the eclipsed sun are 
disclosed to view, that which really exists in space in three 
dimensions, is optically projected upon a surface, it is evident 
that the corona must appear denser and more complicated in 
those portions which are contiguous to the solar periphery. 
Photographic plates so far have failed to show the fullest 
extension of the outer streamers of the corona, which have been 
traced by observers who have carefully shielded their eyes from 
the glare of the sun before total eclipse, and have also occulted 
the brighter lower corona by means of a suitably mounted black 
disc, as far as nine millions of miles from the solar surface. 
This extension, at least, was seen in the pure air of Colorado 
during the eclipse of 1878. In the eclipse of 1898, the tiny 
image of the eclipsed sun shown by Mrs. Maunder’s 1% inch 
lens, of focal length 9 inches, is surrounded by four long coronal 
streamers, the longest, the one in the south-west, being photo- 
graphed to a distance of five million miles from the sun's limb. 
This is the greatest extension so far photographed, and has 
served to corroborate the real existence of the long streamers 
drawn by many observers in past eclipses, upon which much 
doubt had been thrown, on account of discrepancies in the 
details of the pictures. 

The general structure of the corona as revealed by a continuous 
series of photographs and drawings resembles very much in its 
main outline the petals of a single dahlia. There are usually 
four sheafs or wings of streamers, the rays composing which 
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bend in towards one another, an appearance which has led to 
their receiving the name of synclinals. After bending thus 
inwards, in their further extension they bend outwards, some- 
what like the bell of a trumpet, indicating, it is surmised, a 
repelling action between the several constituent rays. If the 
pictures of the corone of the years 1867, 1878, and 1889 be 
compared, the striking resemblance between them will at once 
be perceived. In these cases, the stellate arrangement of the 
synclinal groups is absent, and the phenomenon appears as two 
very long bundles of rays in the equatorial regions of the sun. 
A closing up of the synclinal groups into these two long 
streamers is suggested by the pictures. The regions at the sun’s 
poles are relatively bereft of streamers, but they are filled instead 
with a series of beautiful, almost straight rays, though very much 
shorter than the streamers. Coronz of this type synchronize 
with periods of few sun-spots on the solar disc. On the contrary, 
the full glory of the solar corona is displayed in the years when 
sun-spots abound. In this type, exemplified in the photographs 
of 1876, 1882, and 1893, the whole disc of the sun is crowded 
with a magnificent profusion of rays and streamers, but yet 
clustering more or less in four denser groups, situated in the 
regions of latitude which are generally affected by the sun-spots 
at these epochs. The recurrence of these two main types at 
intervals of eleven years between their several manifestations 
follows the eleven-year period of sun-spots. Moreover, the 
positions of the streamers of the two types correspond with the 
positions of the sun-spots, and finally, the more magnificent 
corona accompanies the sun-spot maximum, while the simpler 
corona in the equatorial regions is synchronous with the sun- 
spot minimum. 

At the present time we have almost, if we have not actually 
reached, the sun-spot minimum, and hence, judging from the 
corone hitherto observed at such times, the corona in the 
coming eclipse should be of the type of the two long extensions 
in the regions of the sun’s equator with the concomitant polar 
rays. If the coronz of the years 1886 and 1896 be compared, 
a very striking similarity of form will be perceived, especially in 
the existence of one prominent streamer in the N.W. These 
years in the sun-spot cycle were years after maximum, and before 
the following minimum had been reached. Many observers 
noticed this influence of the sun-spots on the coronal forms even 
in the intermediate types, and no doubt it will be further 
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evidenced when more records of eclipses have been obtained. 
The corona of 1898, a time of decreasing sun-spots, after an 
abnormal rise in 1897, is a valuable addition to the series, and in 
the assymetry of its contour caused by the very long streamer 
in the S.W., conforms to the type of the coronz seen at this 
period in the spot cycle. According to the expert evidence of 
Mr. Wesley it greatly resembled that of 1868. It is evident, 
therefore, that there is a general connection between the spotted 
area of the solar surface and the form of the corona. The more 
intimate connection which may possibly exist, deserves and 
doubtless will receive closer study. No opportunity ought 
therefore to be missed of securing observations of the form and 
positions of the coronal streamers. In connection with this 
variation in the form of the corona, it is a curious and sug- 
gestive fact, that in the maximum type of coronx in the years 
1882 and 1893, comets, neither of them seen at any time 
besides that of total eclipse, were detected upon the photo- 
graphic plates. As might be expected, the brightness of the 
corona also fluctuates with the different types. But generally it 
is much brighter than the full moon. This again is an important 
point for careful observation and study, and accordingly the 
photometry of the coronal light forms a necessary subject of 
investigation at all total solar eclipses. 

With regard to the constitution of the corona the spectroscope 
has shown that its light is due at least to three sources. For 
first it gives a continuous bright spectrum, and hence we must 
infer that it is at least partially composed of solid or liquid 
particles in a state of glowing brightness. Probably the particles 
are not spaced very closely together, except perhaps in its 
lower levels; but it is something like a tenuous luminous fog, 
the particles of which are possibly in a state of electrical 
repulsion from the sun, the streamers being analogous to 
enormous tails of comets. Whether it rotates or not is still a 
moot point. M. Deslandres, from his spectroscopic observa- 
tions in 1893, would judge that it does rotate. But similar 
observations are needed to corroborate this conclusion. Besides 
this bright continuous spectrum the coronal matter derives some 
of its light from reflection of the solar rays, for the photographs 
of Schuster and Abney in 1882, among others, show the dark 
lines of the solar spectrum reflected by the particles of the 
corona. But it is probable that the corona is mainly a gaseous 
phenomenon, for it gives superposed upon the continuous 
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spectrum a spectrum of bright lines. One of these lines eclipses 
in brilliancy all the others, and is due to a substance not as 
yet discovered upon earth and called “coronium.” Even the 
position of this line was erroneously given on the scale of 
wave-lengths, until Sir Norman Lockyer detected the error in 
the last eclipse. Corroborative observations on this head are 
also requisite. Whether too the “coronium ” is confined to the 
light-giving portion of the corona, or exists also in the dark 
rifts and rays, is not yet certain. Mr. Maunder observing in 
the last eclipse with an opera-glass, so arranged that a prism was 
attached to one of the eye-pieces, while the other was used in 
the ordinary way, was enabled to compare the distribution of the 
gas with the actual image of the corona side by side over 
“something less than half a circumference and more than 
one-third.” The monochromatic image of the corona given by 
the green ray seemed to be diffused at its outer edge, but 
neither rifts nor rays could be traced in it. This observation he 
hopes to repeat in the coming eclipse, with a similar instrument, 
but with the prism placed in front of one of the object-glasses 
of the binocular. The problem as to the distribution of 
coronium is an important and interesting one and remains still 
unsolved. 

Will it be ever possible to observe or to photograph the 
corona outside the times of total eclipse? The eclipse of 1860 
indicated the method of observing the prominences, and those 
in the decade 1886—1896 of .photographing them in day- 
light, both the visual and the photographic methods consisting 
in the isolation of some particular ray of monochromatic 
light by means of the spectroscope and by observing the 
prominences on thisalone. When more is known of the spectrum 
of the corona, especially in the ultra-violet regions, it may perhaps 
be possible to extend the same method to it also, In the last 
eclipse too Mrs. Maunder obtained a picture of a considerable 
portion of the lower corona at least thirty-nine seconds after the 
sunlight had re-appeared, by means of a triple-coated Sandell 
plate. Doubtless in the use of spectroscope or photographic 
plate, or in a combination of both, seems to lie the hope of 
the feasibility of obtaining views of the solar corona outside the 
time of eclipse. 

The problems set before the observers of total solar eclipses 
do not terminate with the confines of the solar coronas The 
existence of an intra-Mercurial planet, ordinarily hidden from 
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our gaze by the glare of the scattered light in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the sun, is not only a possibility, but if 
detected, might account for anomalies in the motions of Mercury. 
Leverrier has shown that the peri-helion of the orbit of the 
planet has a movement greater than what can be attributed to 
the pull of the known planets upon it. Moreover, he proved 
that if a ring of small planets, or a single planet with a mass 
about half that of Mercury revolved inside his orbit, the 
irregularity in his movement could be accounted for. Diligent 
search for such bodies has been made at various total eclipses, 
but so far without result, with the exception of an unexplained 
observation of Swift’s in 1878. In the coming eclipse a well- 
organized attempt to prove or disprove the existence of any such 
body is to be made by means of photography by the astronomers 
of the Harvard College Observatory under the direction of 
Professor W. H. Pickering. As the result of experiments 
already carried out, the most suitable telescope for obtaining a 
photograph of the planet if it exists has been found to be one of 
3 inches aperture, and 11 feet 4 inches focal length. A whole 
battery of four of these telescopes is to be arranged to cover the 
sky by means of 8 x 10 plates on each side of the eclipsed sun 
to a distance of sixteen degrees, and to enclose a zone of ten 
degrees in breadth. If a planet exists, from the analogy of the 
other planets, its orbit will probably lie in a plane not far from 
that of the solar equator, and through this latter plane the 
Earth passes one week after the eclipse. The occasion, therefore, 
is favourable for the attempt to secure a photograph of the 
supposed body by the arrangement described. The apparatus 
is to be set up in Alabama, and it is hoped that a similar 
instrument may be employed at the other end of the line of 
totality in Spain or Algiers. An American party under 
Professor Todd will be stationed somewhere near Tripoli, and it 
is proposed that the telegraph wire should steal a march on 
the moon’s shadow, so that the observers in America may 
acquaint those in Tripoli of any interesting phenomena that they 
might have witnessed when they were immersed in the shadow, 
and so prepare the connected party of astronomers to corro- 
borate their observations. Professor Todd takes with him many 
ingenious instruments for securing a continuous record of the 
phases of the eclipse, among them being an automatic machine 
driven by electricity and destined to regulate the exposures on 
a photographic plate to suit the varying intensity of the light in 
different parts of the corona, 
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The Astronomer Royal and his chief assistant at Greenwich, 
Mr. Dyson, will be stationed at Ovar, and while Mr. Dyson 
will have charge of the spectroscopes so ably employed by 
Captain Hills in India in 1898, the Astronomer Royal will take 
large scale photographs of the corona, with a telescope of 
g inches aperture which by means of a tele-photo concave 
magnifier gives pictures of the sun 4 inches in diameter. The 
double-tubed telescope so often employed in former eclipse 
expeditions by members of the British official parties will be 
used to obtain, if possible, photographs of the long coronal 
streamers. Sir Norman Lockyer and his assistants will be 
stationed at Alicante, with an equipment of prismatic cameras, the 
type of instrument which he has so ably employed in late eclipses. 
At Algiers wiil be Professor Turner and Mr. Newall. Professor 
Turner will have the fellow double-tube telescope to that used 
by the Astronomer Royal, one section of which will be employed 
in the comparatively new observation of photographing the 
corona by polarized light. Mr. Newall’s equipment will be 
wholly spectroscopic. So too will Mr. Evershed’s, who will be 
stationed at a position near Algiers most favourably adapted for 
obtaining photographs of the “flash” spectrum, of as long 
duration as is possible. The British Astronomical Association 
will be represented at Algiers by Mr.and Mrs. Maunder, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Crommelin, who will take photographs of both 
the inner corona and the extensions, study the distribution of 
“coronium” by means of the prismatic opera-glass, and sketch 
the details of the inner corona. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
these elaborate preparations for increasing our knowledge of the 
sun’s surroundings may be crowned with entire success. 


A. L. CORTIE. 











The War in Samoa. 
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One of the most surprising incidents of the Anglo-German 
Convention “for the settlement of the Samoan and other 
questions” was the equanimity with which New Zealand and 
Australia received the announcement of the treaty. For the 
comparative absence of criticism evoked by the abandonment 
of British “rights,” the home Government has to thank, first, 
the all-absorbing interest centred in the struggle in South Africa; 
and, secondly, a growing appreciation on the part of our 
Australasian kin that there is something in the history of the 
past year in Samoa, of which British subjects have cause to be 
ashamed. Before very long, I doubt not, the national conscience 
will awake to a fairer estimate of facts connected with the 
so-called rebellion of Mataafa and the efforts made to suppress 
it than at present prevails; and then, perhaps, tardy regrets 
will be expressed that suitable occasion to right the wrong has 
been flagrantly neglected. 

During the fifteen or sixteen years which preceded the 
signature of the 1899 Convention, New Zealand strenuously 
sought to constitute herself, in the public estimation, the heir 
to Samoa; and her ambitions in this direction have received 
frequent endorsement from her sister-colonies of Australia. 
More than once, indeed, her representations and despatches 
on the subject caused considerable embarrassment to the 
Imperial authorities, intent, at almost any cost, upon preserving 
cordial relations with Germany. It was never very clear how 
New Zealand proposed to administer the coveted islands, nor 
had she probably very precise ideas as to the advantages 
likely to accrue from their acquisition ; but possibly this very 
uncertainty added to the fascination of the dream. She hoped, 
at the very least, to increase her trade and political prestige in 
the Western Pacific; to use the islands as a settlement for 
members of the professional class, for whom openings in the 
colony are becoming scarce, and, above all, to prevent that 
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possible menace to Australasian interests involved in the near 
presence of a powerful and enterprising community owing 
allegiance to an alien State. 

Thanks to the peculiar constitution of Apia—a tiny village, 
with the paraphernalia of four Governments—several appoint- 
ments of titular dignity, sufficient salary and minimum toil, 
fell to the gift of the Municipal Council and Consular Board— 
for although the former enjoyed the privilege of election, its 
choice in every instance had to be confirmed by the Consuls. 
It happened, as the result of circumstances to which it is 
unnecessary to advert, that at the close of 1898 these positions, 
with few exceptions, were held by New Zealanders, disposed 
to further in every possible way the well-understood, if 
undeclared, desires of the British Consul, American Chief 
Justice, and Protestant missionaries. They had either been 
told, or reached the conclusion by a very simple process of 
reasoning, that their continued tenure of office depended upon 
the maintenance, or increase, of British influence ; that the latter 
would be materially strengthened by the advent of a young and 
pliant king ; and that in the not unlikely event of counteractive 
movement by the Germans or Samoans, a situation might arise 
favourable for a display of patriotism culminating in honourable 
mention at home, promotions, and—considerations not to be 
despised in a place like Apia—excitement and private revenges. 
Moreover, they knew that a crisis would be rather welcome than 
otherwise to their trader-friends and constituents, for it has ever 
been an economic axiom in Samoa that the presence of war- 
ships in the harbour means profit to Apia. 

Samoa, it can never be too frequently explained, lies without 
the radius of cable communication ; in other words, misleading 
news sent therefrom to the outer world commands usually a fort- 
night’s, often a longer, start. In the rare intervals of quiet which 
the islands have enjoyed since the advent of the white man, this 
fact was of small importance ; but in unhappily normal periods, 
it became a positive public danger. The recent troubles con- 
stituted a case in point—several of the officials and traders of 
whom mention has been made acted as the correspondents 
of Australasian journals and, more or less directly, as agents 
of the news agencies to which the English and American 
Press and public looked for Samoan information. I made, when 
in the islands, a special study of this phase of the question, and 
learned more than enough of the modus operand? to justify a 
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stronger plaint than that to which, as long ago as April last, the 
Daily News gave utterance. 

Are we [it asked] getting all the truth about the war in Samoa? 
At present we have heard only one side, our own, without the corrective 
of independent observation on the part of the newspapers. . . . Until 
we feel quite sure that we are in the right, it will be impossible to think 
with equanimity of the burning and slaying now going on in the islands, 
under the united flags (British and American). 

For a long time, however, no such considerations troubled 
our Antipodean kin. Some of their leading journals sent repre- 
sentatives to the troubled islands, but these gentlemen either 
remained only a very short while in Apia, or forgot, as most 
people did at this time, that beyond the pale of the municipality 
there was another and different Samoa. They became more 
often than not the mere mouthpiece of officialism, of Mr. 
Chambers, Consul Maxse, and the naval authorities; thick- 
and-thin advocates of British annexation, and almost truculent 
in their denunciations of Germans, Catholics, and “rebels,” 
white and brown. Upon receipt of the news of the Vailele 
“ambuscade,” well “written up” in the interests of “forward” 
politicians, New Zealand hastened to offer men, ships, and arms 
for the effectual subjugation of Samoa—and, as a matter of fact, 
was permitted to play a part in the glorious enterprise. 

It will be readily understood—these and other circumstances 
taken into account—that a somewhat difficult task awaited the 
faithful few, who, even at this juncture, declared it simple justice 
that the other side should have a hearing. From Europe, 
Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson and her son and daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Osbourne, wrote vigorous letters to the 
English and American Press, denouncing the bombardments 
and the intrigues of which they were the outcome; in the 
United States, ex-Chief Justice Ide and former Consul-General 
Mulligan allowed it to be plainly seen to which side their 
sympathies inclined; in New Zealand, Mr. William Cooper, 
for five years municipal magistrate at Apia, and Mr. W. J. 
Napier, also a barrister and solicitor, neglected few oppor- 
tunities of spreading a knowledge of the truth; while, in 
Australia, the unhappy Samoans found a distinguished and 
zealous champion in his Eminence Cardinal Moran. 

It is with special, though not exclusive, reference to the 
intervention of the Cardinal that this article has been prepared. 
Many readers will doubtless remember the storm of criticism, 
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often abuse, with which his earlier comments upon the 
proceedings in Samoa were greeted in the colonies and even 
the motherland. Heretofore, though it has fallen to my lot to 
write much on the main question, I have consistently abstained 
from reference to what may be described as personal or 
denominational issues; and I should probably have yet preserved 
this reticence but for a recrudescence of charges against the 
Samoan Catholics, the true inwardness of which should, in 
my opinion, be clearly understood and categorically exposed. 
In this connection I deem it fit to parenthetically remark that 
I have never met his Eminence or communicated with him, 
even indirectly, in regard to the Samoan or other question. 
There were, too, I frankly admit, some expressions in his 
references to the question with which I failed to agree, as 
seeming to me to lend weapons to his often disingenuous critics, 
but what I have to say will show, I believe, that his indignation 
was just and generous. In one of the earliest, if not the first, of 
his public references to the subject, the Cardinal compared the 
warfare in Samoa with the Turkish atrocities in Armenia, saying 
that the cruelty of the Turks “was not in some respects more 
extreme that the conduct of the British and American sailors who 
had been engaged in murdering the Samoans.” In a subsequent 
address at Paramatta, which was fully reported in the Freeman's 
Journal (Sydney) of June 17th, his Eminence is described as 
giving the “finishing touches” to his protest against the barbarous 
methods adopted by the allied British and American forces in 
their attacks on Mataafa—“I do not call it warfare,” he had 
said on the occasion referred to, “I call it deliberate murder.” 


He was now happy to say that his protest had found echo through 
the civilized world. The decision of the Commissioners would, he was 
sure, be favourable to humanity and civilization. He had spoken of 
barbarism and vandalism. One fine morning, the  war-vessels 
representing England and the United States bombarded Vailima, the 
chosen home of Robert Louis Stevenson, a place of pilgrimage for all 
lovers of literature. ‘This was the very first place to be bombarded, 
with all its endearing associations, personal and literary, and on the 
beautifying of which the novelist had spent years of loving labour. 
This might have been justifiable if any good end had been served. But 
three days after, a messenger was sent to Mataafa, asking him to give 
his list of dead and to send in his wounded for treatment. He replied 
that there were no killed or wounded, and that he was not within 
three miles of the house while the ruthless bombardment was taking 
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place. All that was really done was to destroy Stevenson’s plantations 
and flowers, and ruin that tribute of affection and admiration, known 
as the Road of the Loving Hearts. 


In the same speech, referring to the disastrous fight at 
Vailele, the Cardinal remarked that the officers killed had, 
while in Apia, shown themselves friends of peace, men of whom 
any country might be proud. 


Lansdale at first was full of prejudice against the Catholic Mission. 
It had been reported that the Marist Fathers had gathered soldiers, 
arms, and cannon for Mataafa, and Lansdale was sent to search the 
Mission. He found in the enclosure a thousand old men, women and 
children, and three to four hundred Tanu warriors, who looked upon 
the Catholic Church as their safest place of refuge. He asked about 
the cannon. “Yes,” said one of the Fathers, “we have two old pieces 
we have used for twenty years or more to fire blank cartridges as 
a salute of rejoicing on the feasts of Christmas and Easter.” Another 
hero was Monaghan. He went, when in Apia, manfully to Mass, and 
when an attack on the convent was threatened, he said that he would 
shoot any one who offered harm to the Sisters. It was scandalous that 
three such lives (Lieuts. Freeman and Lansdale and Ensign Monaghan) 
should have been sacrificed in such a cause—if indeed it could be 
called a cause. 


His Eminence, in another address, was reported as having said 
that many young officers who had been engaged in the recent 
fighting, were at present parading Sydney, saying bitter things 
about :Mataafa. 


He would like those gentlemen to bear in mind that if they now 
had heads on their shoulders they owed it to the humanity, prudence, 
and enlightenment of Mataafa, whom they now accused of barbarity. 
He had documentary evidence, which would show that the London 
Missionary Society and other Protestant societies in Samoa had done 
all in their power to oppose Mataafa, and some of their agents went so 
far as to try to influence some of the commanders of the British Navy 
to shell the Catholic church and buildings, in which some of the aged 
and infirm had taken refuge. 


Such statements could not fail to provoke comment, 
criticism, and contradictions. Among the first to notice them 
was the Rev. George Brown, general secretary of the Wesleyan 
Foreign Missions, who had in January—in opposition to views 
expressed by the Rev. Joseph King, the organizing agent for 
Australasia of the London Missionary Society—thought fit to 
accuse the Marist fraternity in Samoa of fomenting the uprising 
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against the Chief Justice’s decision. In the course of an 
interview, reported in the Sydney Morning Herald and other 
Australasian papers of January 20th, Dr. Brown expressed his 
belief that 


The religious element enters into and affects this question to a far 
greater extent than appears on the surface. Mataafa receives the 
support of the Catholic missionaries, and any one having an acquaint- 
ance with their politics would know why they (the Bishops and priests) 
are supporting Mataafa. Both the London Missionary Society and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society have studiously held aloof from interfering 
with local politics, but, as I have said, another denomination has not 
done so. That’s where the trouble comes in. 


In May, in reply to Cardinal Moran, Dr. Brown indulged in 
this same innuendo. 


I have [he wrote] a very decided opinion that the question of 
religion has influenced some white men in Samoa in the part they have 
taken, but those white men are not the agents of the London Missionary 
Society. 

Eventually, on the evening of July 25th, a public meeting 
was held in the Town Hall, Sydney, for the purpose of “ dealing 
with” the Cardinal’s charges. As a representative gathering of 
ministers and laymen interested in Protestant missionary work, 
the demonstration was an undeniable success—noteworthy for 
its commendable freedom from odzuim theologicum, the stress laid 
by speaker after speaker upon the Cardinal’s failure to produce 
evidence in support of his allegations, and the patriotic confi- 
dence of the orators in the Imperial Government and navy. 
“If” (said one of the speakers, with possibly more zeal than 
discretion) “there were a scintilla of truth in the charges, all 
the citizens of Sydney would agree with him that they would 
only be doing the right thing to petition the British Government 
to court-martial the men responsible, dismiss every one of them, 
and lower the flags on the warships to half-mast.” But, he 
added, Her Majesty’s Government had already replied to the 
charges by “gratefully acknowledging,” in the promotion of 
Commander Sturdee, “all that was done by the navy in Samoa.” 
Nothing, however, will better indicate the temper of the 
gathering, than the following synopsis of the four principal 
resolutions : 


That this meeting of citizens of Sydney expresses indignation at the 
action of Cardinal Moran in making grave accusations against Protestant 
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missionary societies and the missionaries employed by them in the 
South Seas and elsewhere, and in failing to furnish any proof of these 
accusations when called upon to do so ; declares its conviction that the 
Cardinal should either substantiate his charges by proofs satisfactory 
to the general public or explicitly withdraw them ; emphatically refuses 
to believe his charge against the fairness and humanity of the British 
naval authorities in Samoa; and declares its sympathy with the Pro- 
testant societies and missionaries who have been unjustly aspersed. 


The Cardinal’s reply to this demonstration was a long letter, 
which appeared in the Syduey Morning Herald of July 27th, 
strongly condemnatory of the work and methods of the 
Protestant missions in the Pacific. To the subject of Samoa, 
however, he only casually referred, stating that at times words 
had been imputed to him which he did not use— 


In my speech at Redfern, as reported in some of the newspapers, a 
specific charge was made against the Samoan missionaries. That 
charge is the work of the reporters, and not mine. I was particularly 
careful to avoid referring to the missionaries on that occasion. 


It is significant, to say the least, that all who took part in 
the Sydney meeting, or have since sought to justify the mis- 
sionary attitude and the proceedings of the “ Anglo-Saxon” 
alliance in Samoa, unite in representing Cardinal Moran as the 
chief, practically the only, delinquent in the matter. Many 
Protestants, however, have taken part in the controversy, on 
the same side, and been equally outspoken and _ severe. 
Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, in the course of a letter to the Westminster 
Gazette (May 2nd), expressed the opinion that 


Whatever views are held on the Samoan affair, there should be no 
question among civilized people concerning those bombardments, where 
the old, the young, the sick, the wounded, are involved in one common 
destruction. . . . Practically all Samoan villages lie on the sea beach. 
In time of war the fighting men “take to the bush,” accompanied only 
by strong young girls and boys to carry water, search for food, drag 
off the dead, &c. To “take to the bush” means lying at night in 
drenching cold dews after a day of tropical heat, the bulk of the food 
consisting of unwholesome roots dug in the jungle. The sudden 
changes from heat to wet cold, combined with diet, cause the most 
frightful dysenteriés, to which Samoans are particularly subject. . . . 
Under such conditions delicate women can scarcely exist, while children 
die like flies. It is, therefore, plain (as I know it to be a fact) that the 
villages are inhabited in war-time by non-combatants. . . . Who is to 
be held accountable for these deeds that disgrace both England and 
America ? 
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Referring more particularly to the causes of the trouble, 
Mr. Osbourne, both in a letter to 7ruth (April 20th) and an 
article in the New York /udependent, gave some plain reasons 
for his conviction that sectarian jealousies and intrigue would be 
found at the bottom of the mischief : 


The essential cause of the present quarrel (he wrote to Zruth) is 
religion. The London Missionary Society cannot tolerate the thought 
of a Roman Catholic king.’ . . . William Chambers, representing the 
three Powers as Chief Justice, is a man of the most narrow evangelical 
views, and is altogether in the hands of the London Missionary Society 
—hence his decision in favour of Tanu, whilst admitting the numerical 
superiority of Mataafa’s followers. . . . During Mr. Chambers’ whole 
tenure of office as United States Land Commissioner in 1893, he lived 
in the Protestant mission-house in Apia, identifying himself completely 
with his hosts. It cannot be too emphatically affirmed that in this 
affair of Mataafa-Tanu Germany is right, and we, the English and 
Americans, are cruelly and brutally in the wrong. Indeed, these 
bombardments of Samoan towns must be abhorrent to any civilized 
being. To fire indiscriminately is a crime against humanity, only to be 
justified in a very extreme and unusual case. But in the present 
instance there were no such excuses. It is we who exasperated a 
situation already difficult ; it is we who drove these people to the wall, 
to the glory of consuls and naval officers wishing to bring themselves 
into notice. 


It is more than a little significant that not a single member 
of the Vailima family ever heard, during their long residence 
in Samoa, of the existence of Tanu, the alleged son of Malietoa 
Laupepa, and—according to Mr. Chambers—his legal successor. 
This ignorance, however, was by no means rare; it was shared, 
as I found by personal inquiry while in Samoa, by every white 
and native in the islands save Tanu’s immediate sponsors for 
royalty, and even they, in the great majority of instances, did 
not feign knowledge anterior to Mataafa’s return from exile. 
Yet, ostensibly to support this youth and protect foreign life 
and property, which had never been threatened or molested, 
Samoans were for two months hunted like dogs by agents of 
England and America. Moreover, not content with the 
“resources of civilization,” these same agents armed with British 
rifles (imported from New Zealand for the purpose) the scour- 
ings of Savaii and Tutuila, and led these people—oft-times 
most unwilling recruits—to so-called war against their country- 


? See also the article, “‘ The Catholic Hero of Samoa,” in THE MONTH, February, 
1900, p. 172. 
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men. I may probably be, in such matters, what the world calls 
a “sentimentalist;” but of all the offences against justice, 
humanity, and civilization which constituted the Samoan 
question of 1899, this proceeding seems to me the least 
excusable. We not only added unnecessarily to the horrors of 
the war, but also shamefully transgressed the Act of Berlin 
which we were feigning to vindicate.! 

Reverting to the manner in which the war was conducted, I 
propose to refer to one only of the other protests which lie 
before me—that of Mr. W. J. Napier, who acted as legal adviser 
to Mataafa during the early stages of the crisis. Interviewed 
on April 9th by a representative of the New Zealand Herald, 
Mr. Napier described the bombardment of Samoan villages as 
“a wanton and unprovoked act, having no precedent in recent 
times,” and stated that he had despatched a cablegram from 
Auckland to the Powers in the following terms : 


On behalf of King Mataafa, I protest against armed violence being 
used against peaceful government established overwhelming majority 
Samoan people. Will England and America approve unprovoked 
shelling natives’ homes merely to assist doubtful law point ? 


In the article which appeared in the February issue of THE 
MONTH, brief reference was made to the situation in Samoa 
during the period of expectancy and intrigue which succeeded 
the death of Malietoa Laupepa and Mataafa’s return from exile. 
Poor “Sheet of Paper,” it was notorious, had been a pliant 
adherent of the Protestant missionaries, and the latter had good 
reason to believe that their interests could not be better served 
than by the election to the vacant throne of Tanu, their 
erstwhile pupil and servant. They naturally reposed consider- 
able trust in the fact that the ultimate decision rested with the 
Chief Justice, a gentleman who not only enjoyed the confidence 
of the British Consul, but had already given very tangible proof 
of his sympathy with themselves. Though I myself regard as 
a matter of the least importance Mr. Chambers’s former 


! Article 7 of the Act very rigidly restrained the importation into Samoa of arms 
and ammunition. It admitted the right of the ‘‘Samoan Government” to import 
such things wherewith to ‘‘ protect itself and maintain order,” but prescribed that 
‘¢all arms and ammunition so imported shall be entered at the Customs, and reported 
by the President of the Municipal Council to the Consuls of the three Treaty Powers.” 
I will (‘‘ without prejudice” and for the sake of argument) admit that ‘‘ Gaunt’s 
Brigade” at the time in question represented the ‘‘Samoan Government,” but I 
happen to know that none of the formalities prescribed by the Act were complied 


with. 
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residence in the London Society’s mission-house at Apia, it is 
worthy of note that it provoked, as likely to be misinterpreted, 
the active opposition of a majority of the committee of ministers. 
They and Mr. Chambers himself, when the circumstances were 
fully explained to him, recognized the unwisdom of the 
proceeding. Yet a few years later, with knowledge that 
charges had been brought against the Society, which he was 
expected to investigate, the British Commissioner committed an 
almost identical indiscretion ! 

Even before Tanu’s appearance as a candidate, there was 
ample reason to suppose that the influence of the Protestant 
missionaries would be thrown in the scale against Mataafa. 
Towards the close of September, 1898, Mr. H. J. Moors, of Apia, 
a well-known and frequent contributor to its columns, forwarded 
to the Samoa Weekly Herald for publication an article in which 
the following sentences occurred : 


It has been stated a number of times of late that the members of 
the London Society are interesting themselves a lot in Samoan politics, 
and that they are very much opposed to the election of Mataafa as king 
of these islands, because he is a Catholic. If this information be 
correct, and it is to be hoped that it is not, it will be well to recall the 
fact that up to the present religion has played no part in Samoan 
political history. Malietoa, who was for many years recognized as king, 
was a prominent member of the London Mission Church, yet no 
Catholic ever made any objection to his rule on that account. . . . If 
an attempt is now made to disparage Mataafa because of his religion, it 
is not likely that he will lose any number of the large Protestant 
contingent who follow his fortunes, and it is pretty certain that the 
present so-called Malo (Government) will suffer considerable defections 
if they wantonly insult those who are of the Catholic faith. No King 
of Samoa will ever have it in his power to interfere in the slightest 
degree with the religious opinions of Itis subjects, and the spirit of the 
age is too enlightened to admit of the possibility of any attempt to 
injure any sect who may choose to labour in these islands so long as 
they conform to the ordinary usages of civilized society. 


The communication did not appear in print, for reasons 
explained in the following extract from a letter addressed to 
Mr. Moors by Mr. R. Hethrington Carruthers, as trustee for the 
creditors of the former proprietor of the Herald: 


Mr. Newell! came up specially from Malua to inquire into the 
matter, and has plainly told me that if articles of that kind were 


1 It is but fair to state that Mr. Newell has denied the accuracy of this statement. 
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allowed to appear in the paper, the Mission would withdraw the printing 
of the Sw/u, which is worth about £120 per annum, from the office.! 


I have never heard of a single protest against the high- 
handed proceedings of the naval authorities which can be placed 
to the credit of the official heads of the London Missionary 
Society in Samoa. On the contrary, they usually carried their 
“neutrality” so far as to abstain from sending to their flocks in 
the threatened villages a syllable of warning or advice; and 
this abnegation of duty to humanity I consider one of the very 
worst incidents of the wanton “war.” During the last few 
weeks of my residence in Upolu, I travelled from the extreme 
east to the extreme west of the northern coast, stopping for a 
time in nearly every beach village on the route. More often 
than not, Il and my companions availed ourselves of the hospi- 
tality offered by the native Protestant pastors, whose houses 
were the sole survivals—excepting, of course, the churches—of 
heretofore considerable settlements. To these houses came, in 
the evenings or at other times convenient to ourselves, the 
heads and other members of every family, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, of the neighbourhood, to relate, with full consciousness 
of the danger and futility of mendacious or exaggerated state- 
ment, their various experiences. They told their stories, not zx 
camera, but before their own little worlds, with knowledge that 
their words might be there and then challenged and were being 
recorded. | thought it well at the time to take a verbatim note 
of some of these statements, and now append a selection of 
them as evidence of the manner in which the war was waged, 
and of the remarkable (to use a mild term) neglect with which 
the unfortunate people were treated during this period of 
grievous trouble by their spiritual guides. It is worthy of note 
that the villagers in question were notoriously in sympathy with 
the Mataafan, or, as they regarded it, the national cause, and 
this despite the fact that an overwhelming majority of them 
were Protestants. 

Statements of Naseli, pastor at Solo-Solo, and Alieapo, a 
teacher from Malua: 

On April ‘Ist (the day of the fight at Vailele), all the men-of-war 
came along the coast and shelled the hills from Vailele to Solo-Solo. 
At 12.30 p.m. shots were fired into Solo-Solo from a ship lying outside 
the bay. ‘The people were greatly alarmed ; many ran into the church 
and others rushed into a lane leading to the bush. Just as Naseli was 
trying to hoist a white flag over the church, a shell was fired and plunged 


+ A monthly publication printed in Samoan, and issued by the London Society. 
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into the hill a few feet away. On another occasion, this being the third 
time that Solo-Solo was bombarded, another man-of-war came, the 
Porpoise. All the children ran away into the bush, and another party 
sought shelter in a cave. Six Samoan pastors were together in the 
village that day and went into the church. The wish of the chiefs of 
Solo-Solo had been that the people should go into the bush, because 
they intended to defend the village from destruction. As the pastors 
were coming out of the church, they saw some of the Mataafa people 
in the distance, and also a steam launch coming from the direction of 
Apia. They saw a landing-party leaving the ship, but before the boats 
had come far the shelling re-ccommenced. More than forty shots were 
fired. The landing-party came nearer and then two machine-guns and 
firearms were discharged. When the party landed, they immediately 
began to burn the houses, and, before long the whole village was 
destroyed, except the teachers’ houses. ‘The Tanu people then broke 
into the Catholic church, which had been already damaged by one of 
the shots, and destroyed everything in it. Two British officers stood 
just by the entrance while this was being done. No notification of any 
sort had ever been given of the likelihood of a bombardment. ‘The 
only person in the houses while the firing was going on was a blind girl 
named Fomoa, and a shell passed through the house in which she was. 


Statement of Tauaa, a chief of Lono, and pastor of the 
London Missionary Society : 


A week before the Porfoise came to Fagaloa, the Mataafa chiefs had 
ordered the people to the bush. At that time the Porfoise was trying 
to take the women and children of the beach villages to Mulinuu, in 
order to frighten the Mataafans. There was dearth of food at Mulinuu. 
The missionaries, through Admiral Kautz, had ordered the people to go 
into the churches. The Porfotse came into the bay about 9 a.m., and 
without sending any one ashore to warn the people or without hoisting 
any white or red flag—the missionaries had promised that this would be 
done—fired four shells at Samamea. ‘Then four shells were fired at 
Lono, and four shells into each of the villages around Fagaloa Bay. 
Boats, in which were Samoans and one white officer, then came ashore. 
The people were asked if there were any fighting men about, to which 
they replied in the negative. Then the Samoans (Tanu people) set fire 
to all the houses and the officer went into the church. One house 
which belonged to a man who had taken no part in the fighting had 
been left unfired by the Samoans. The officer complained of this, 
threw a stone at his own people, and ordered them to fire the house. 
Then most of the landing party went away to the other villages around 
the bay, leaving some of the Samoans behind to cook food. At 
Samamea the native pastor begged that a house next to the church 
might not be fired, so as not to endanger the church, but the officer said 
that it must be done and that if, after the landing party went away, any 
attempt were made to stop the fire he would shell the church. ‘Tauaa 
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was sure that the Samoans did not like setting fire to this house, but 
they were compelled to do so by the officer. The same officer killed a 
pig belonging to the pastor after his people had refused to kill it on that 
account. Many pigs were taken on board, but were not paid for. 


Statements of Josefa, pastor at Laulii,and a chief of Savaii : 


Josefa testified that on March 15th he was in Apia. ‘This was the 
day the bombardment commenced. The London Missionary Society, 
through Mr. Huckett, had ordered all the native pastors to Mulinuu, 
but he (Josefa), refused to remain, because he thought that it was 
right to be with the old people, women and children in Laulii. On 
March 17th the Porforse arrived off that place. ‘Though word had been 
brought by a woman that there would be a bombardment, no formal 
notice to that effect had ever been given. Nevertheless, he told the people 
to go into the bush, and most of them obeyed. It was at one o’clock 
that the Porpoise anchored in the bay. The shelling commenced almost 
immediately after, and in all during that day thirty-five shells were fired. 
On March roth he went to the fighting men in the bush, and afterwards 
there was a fono of native pastors of the neighbourhood—Fagaloa, 
Solo-Solo, etc. They went in a boat flying a white flag towards 
Mulinuu, but opposite the U.S. Consulate they were stopped by sentries 
and ordered on board the Philadelphia. They were asked by Admiral 
Kautz (Mr. Gurr acting as interpreter) where the Mataafa people were 
and from whom Mataafa got his cartridges. They replied that they 
knew nothing about these matters. The Admiral ordered all the 
pastors to return to their respective villages and stay in the churches, 
and added that if any fighting men were seen near the churches he 
would have all the people shot, pastors included. He had orders to 
that effect, and could not help it. He asked Josefa if he would like 
to see the missionaries in Mulinuu. Josefa said he would and was 
allowed to go on there, returning to Laulii by canoe in the evening. 
The pastors of Atua then wrote to their people in the bush respecting 
the Admiral’s orders. On April 3rd, having permission from a 
man-of-war, he went to Fangalii to bury the dead. That day the 
Tauranga fired four shells at Laulii, but not near the church. He 
went to Mulinuu to bring away the women and children, but the white 
missionaries would not allow them to leave. 


Statement of Masinamua, London Missionary Society, pastor 
at Leulumoega : 

On the day the FPorfoise first bombarded Leulumoega, firing com- 
menced at about"9 a.m. ‘Twenty-five shots were fired on that occasion 
into Fasitotai and the bush. No warning whatever had been given to the 
people, nor had he nor any of the native missionaries in the district 
received any notice or advice on the subject from the Mission head- 
quarters at Apia or Malua. After the bombardment, a party of ‘Tanu 
people were landed at Fasitotai to destroy all the boats they could find 
and set fire to the houses. Three white officers stayed in the ship’s boats 
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while this work was in progress. On the occasion of her next visit, the 
Porpoise fired ten shots from her big guns, and then sent a party ashore 
in two steam launches. He saw Consul Maxse, who was wearing a red 
turban and carried a sword and revolver, with the party. The landing 
party took many things out of the houses and carried them on board 
the ship. Nearly every house between Faleusu and Leulumoega was 
destroyed. Shots were fired at the Catholic church, and at the priests’ 
dwelling-house near by. After the bombardment, he received an order 
to go to Malua, but he did not obey, being of opinion that his duty lay 
with his people. 

Statement of Pule Pule, a chief of and native pastor at 
Faleapuna : 

All the houses at Faleapuna, except the church and the pastor’s 
house, were destroyed by the Samoans after they burned Lufilufi. No 
_ notice at all had been given that the place would be burned, and he 
strongly condemned the missionaries in Apia for not sending some 
notification. He was known to be a Mataafan by the heads of the 
London Society in Samoa. He knew nothing against the Catholics in 
regard to alleged interference in politics, but he very firmly believed 
that the London Society was opposing Mataafa because he was a Catholic. 

Of the good faith of the directors and head-quarters staff of 
the London Missionary Society, I entertain not the slightest 
doubt. As was only right and natural, they placed implicit 
confidence in the representations of their agents in Apia, and 
this with more than ordinary assurance, seeing that these reports 
were never impugned by the—so far as they knew—independent 
and reliable purveyors of public information. Through their 
Foreign Secretary, the Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, and in 
various publications of the Society, they repeatedly repudiated 
the statement that their sympathies had been entoiled by the 
anti-Mataafa movement. Mr. Thompson, interviewed early in 
April by a representative of Reuter’s Agency, emphatically 
declared that the Society’s missionaries in Samoa “have 
resolutely and carefully avoided mixing themselves up with the 
political struggle,” though, he added (without explanation of 
these assertions), “ many attempts have been made to drag them 
into it, and the wildest and most unfounded statements have 
been made to their prejudice in Apia by the supporters of 
Mataafa.” A few days later, in the course of a letter published 
in the Dazly News, Mr. Thompson repeated in almost identical 
terms both disclaimer and counter-charges, and added : 

I only hope that the members of the Commission (representing the 


three treaty Powers) will make a most thorough and searching investiga- 
tion into all that has been said and done in this miserable business. 
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The London Missionary Society is certainly not at all afraid to hear the 
result of any dona-fide and thorough investigation of the whole question. 
If any of its missionaries are found to have so far forgotten their duty 
as non-combatants and non-political as to have actively taken the side 
of either the one or the other of the claimants for the throne, the 
Directors will have no hesitation in expressing their condemnation of 
such conduct. 


Similar notes are struck in the Report of the Society for the 
year ended March 31st, 1899. Under the head “ Reports from 
Stations,” we may read that: 

In the South Sea Mission interest of a painful kind has centred in 
the political troubles in Samoa. Efforts have been made by those who 
have their own ends to serve, to show that the missionaries of the 
Society are implicated in the present disturbances as partisans of one of 
the candidates for the kingship. The Directors feel it scarcely necessary 
to say that there is absolutely no foundation for such charges as these. 

. The Directors can only express the earnest desire that the Com- 
mission which is now in Samoa will make a thorough investigation of 
all the circumstances of the present trouble, so that the truth may be 
brought to light. 


It was certainly understood, when the High Commission was 
appointed, that not the least important of the duties entrusted 
to it was that of conducting such an inquiry; and even to this 
day, I believe, an impression prevails that not only did the 
expected investigation take place, but that it eventuated in the 
triumphant acquittal of every British and American subject in 
Samoa (except, of course, those guilty of sympathy with 
Mataafa) whose conduct had in any way beenimpeached. In the 
official announcement of Mr. (now Sir Norton) Eliot's appoint- 
ment, published on April gth, it was stated with notable clearness 
that the three Powers had decided to appoint Commissioners 
to “inquire into and report upon the recent events in Samoa ;” 
but neither in the Marquis of Salisbury’s despatch to Mr. Eliot 
advising him of his nomination, nor in the memorandum enclosed, 
“which will sufficiently indicate to you the nature of the duties 
you will have to perform,” is there evena hint of such inquiry or 
report. In Samoa, by white and natives alike, it was confidently 
expected that.some investigation would be attempted ; and keen 
was the disappointment—in some quarters, relief—when it 
became evident that the Commission, as a body, had no inten- 
tion or apparent authority to assume the far-reaching inquisitorial 


functions credited to it. 
JOHN GEO. LEIGH. 
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On Shamvrock Shores. 





THE conduct of life at Lahinch is, if possible, on simpler and 
more unconventional lines than at Kilkee. The little nest of 
small white-washed houses, with their weather-grey roofs, so 
quaker-like in tone, is tucked away under the dunes of the coast- 
line. On a higher level behind them, golfers pursue the delight 
of their lives under conditions leaving nothing to be desired. 
Immediately in front of them, bathing is carried on on the 
broadest lines—almost Japanese in its informality. Bathing 
machines are little patronized, with the inevitable result of the 
fixed law of demand and supply. At this moment I am 
watching with interest a nymph who was lately disporting 
herself in the blue Atlantic. Now she is sitting on the grey- 
green dunes, combing out the loveliest tangle of dark red hair 
that ever veiled a Celtic maiden’s modesty. Her toilet has 
reached the stage of kirtle and corset. And what a picture she 
makes! Too human and healthy for Burne-Jones ; too natural 
for Leighton ; she is reminiscent of Millet in his gentler moods. 
Dogs, women, and lusty-limbed, white-skinned children all bathe 
together. The wholesome vigour of the children, even among 
those of the poor, is very pronounced. Unsatisfied hunger has 
left its pinching stamp on some of the little faces, and a certain 
wistful sadness may be traced even in the brightness of the dark 
blue eyes. But there are no “bandy” legs, no rickets, no 
disease. 

The men of Clare are physically a fine race — broad 
shouldered, firmly knit of frame, in type greatly resembling the 
Basques, and with a similar gravity of demeanour. They lack 
the cordiality of the people of the more southern counties. But 
records of recent history may have something to say in explana- 
tion of this. Fcr it may be remembered that Clare was among 
the most disaffected districts of Ireland when the last black 
cloud of misery overhung the land. A sign of those times of 
recent turbulence may also be found in the many empty, deserted, 
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haunted-looking houses, some of which are large and important 
homesteads, to be seen in the course of driving through 
Co. Clare. There is always something tragic in the sight of a 
derelict house. The paneless windows, like sightless eyes ; the 
fireless chimney-stacks; the stillness, where one looks for stir and 
voices; the lifelessness and hopelessness, bring to mind a body 
from which the spirit has sped, and you pass from room to room 
of the stricken place, seeking, as it were, the living among the 
dead. But here, in addition to mere impressions of sentiment, 
there are certain terrible associations which make the tragedy 
very real. The very window, for instance, in a little road-side 
cottage, is pointed out to you, through which poor Kate 
Flanaghan was shot to death in mistake for her father, in whose 
room she was. Another house has its tale of boycotting to tell. 
A third, of ruined fortune. Others, of miserable eviction. A 
shadow of those terrorizing times still broods silently over this 
sorely-stricken district in spite of the light-hearted, patient, 
enduring nature of the people. It will need the firm, strong 
hand of time to smooth out the wrinkles and creases, as it 
needed the fresh Atlantic breath and the severe splendour of the 
Moher Cliffs to banish from our thoughts the gloom of those sad 
memories. 

Nature’s mood had been a mighty one whilst fashioning these 
gigantic ocean barriers. For five miles of coast the merciless 
Atlantic has to hurl itself against the monster crags, and 
beyond moulding them into fortresses, pinnacles, and bastions, 
the latter projecting far into the sea; beyond, sculpturing giant 
forms on the headlands, and excavating some of their limestone 
beds, they make little way in their work of glorious destruction. 
To realize the terrific height of the Moher Cliffs, you must peer 
over the verge of the sheer precipice and look down on the 
dwarfed pinnacles and islets 700 ft. beneath you. Gulls and 
puffins in thousands line the cliffs, but are indistinguishable from 
their rocky perches till a stone is hurled over. Then comes the 
clamour and the cloud, and the birds look very little larger than 
butterflies as they skim or settle on the face of the waters. 

To know, fully, the wonder and the beauty of the Cliffs of 
Moher, they must be seen many times and under many aspects ; 
in the pale, modest light of early morning, under the moon, and, 
above all, when the sun is flushing them a rosy red, as he sinks 
behind the great tumult of waters which heave between him 
and them. 
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Between Moher and Lahinch you pass, by the wayside, 
St. Bridget’s Well, a place of much repute among the poor old 
crones who drag themselves there from the neighbouring 
hamlets and cottages, and who, with their blue cloaks, white 
caps, and red kerchiefs, help to compose a characteristic picture. 
A large crucifix rises from the midst of a raised rockery in the 
centre of a little walled enclosure, and in the lime-stone hillside 
which forms one side of it is the holy well and grotto. I could 
not gather that any miraculous virtue was claimed for its water. 
The crones could tell nothing of its history. They “only knew 
that it was St. Bridget’s Well and that they came there to say 
their prayers ;” and, it may be added, to have a quiet gossip 
and collect any stray pence that were to be had from such 
other clients of St. Bridget as might be better equipped in this 
world’s goods than were the poor crones and cripples of County 
Clare. It is true we were at a disadvantage in our fragmentary 
conversation with them, for they all “had the Irish” in which 
they freely and commonly conversed. Whereas we, of the 
angular, Saxon tongue, were by no means sure of being 
understood. English, as spoken by the natives of County 
Clare, was not quite the language as we had learnt it, and the 
beautiful, musical Gaelic, though falling gratefully on the ear 
as the sound of running water, was to us an unknown tongue. 


A breeze laden with soft languor from the Gulf Stream 
saluted and caressed us as we reached the highest level of the 
Corkscrew Road, and looked thence into the great amphitheatre 
of limestone which sweeps down from the Clare Hills and forms 
the little harbour of Ballyvaughan. Terraces of barren white 
rock slope gradually to the bottom of the basin where—like 
Damascus in the desert—the little town lies, with its suburbs 
of gardens and fields stretching in a shy, patchy, tentative 
fashion amid the bleached surroundings, with its clean little 
hostel, and its miniature pier shooting into the blue waters of 
Galway’s Bay. 

It is consoling to know that anything good (financially) 
comes from poor, beautiful Connemara. As we stood on the 
Ballyvaughan Pier watching the export of some cargoes of turf, 
the owner of the smacks told us they were bound for Scotland. 
This seemed suggestive of the proverbial sending of coal to 
Newcastle—till he further explained that “there was no tur’rf 
in the wor’rld aqual to that of Connemara,” that it possessed 
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virtues quite singular, and was adaptable to purposes for which 
it, alone, was suitable. Hence, its exportation to that other 
land of equally abundant but, if we are to take the skipper’s 
word for it, inferior peat. 

When good, well-seasoned peat is handled, it is found to be 
hard, dry, and light as firewood. It splinters as easily and 
kindles as readily. Its drawback—to many—is the all pervading, 
pungent aroma which accompanies its use. Every Irish cabin 
brings to mind—by way of the nostrils—an Indian village at 
sunset when the rice is being cooked for the evening meal, and 
the fumes of chupatties are filling the air. Another good 
service rendered by the “tur'rf” is its deodorizing properties. 
When you see the manure heap which too often surrounds an 
Irish homestead encroaching, sometimes, to the very door of 
the cabin, it is good to know that the admixture of turf therein 
helps to obviate noxious influences. And it has, besides, a 
distinct claim to a place in Nature’s beauty scheme. In its 
own sedate way nothing could be more beautiful than the 
blending of colour—of rich chrome-yellow shading into golden- 
browns, grey-greens, and soft, warm black—which carpets the 
surface of Ireland’s peat-bogs—one-seventh of the whole area 
of the country—with a turf-covering light and elastic to the 
tread, but treacherous and shifty, and often concealing a 
dangerous morass. 

Across the Bay from Ballyvaughan, escorted by a multi- 
tudinous company of sea-birds, an hour’s sail brought us to 
Galway, the aspect of which, from the harbour, though flat and 
Dutch-like, is quaintly pictorial, with its broken-down old 
houses rising sheer from the water. But a closer acquaintance 
with this city of many sorrows brings the sad conviction that 
little remains to it of its ancient strength and beauty. Since 
the time of the Anglo-Norman Settlement there in the thirteenth 
century Galway has been the scene of much tribal warfare, and 
has passed through as many throes and vicissitudes as any spot 
in Ireland—and that is saying much. Those colonists from 
England held themselves loftily aloof from the natives of 
Connaught, whom they supplanted and beggared ; and, of the 
thirteen families who took Galway by storm from the Irish, 
there are still descendants who are proud of their Anglo- 
Norman names and of belonging to the “thirteen tribes of 


Galway.” 
A sense of Christian brotherhood did not, apparently, in those 
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medizval times, enter largely into the conduct of daily life—to 
judge, at least, from the by-laws of a somewhat later date where 
we find provision made against “any man osting or receiving 
into his house at Christmas, Easter, or any /easte elles, any of the 
Burkes, MacWilliams, Kellies, . . . on payn to forfeit five 
pounds.” Furthermore, “that neither O’ nor Mac shall strutte ne 
swaggere through the streetes of Gallway.” 

In the days when the walls of Galway were yet standing 
they bore strange witness that one family was held in even 
creater odium than were the bulk of the “mere Irish.” For over 
the west gateway was carved in stone the supplication to 
Heaven, “From the fury of the O’Flahertys, good Lord deliver 
us.” Only, perhaps, in abnormal Ireland could tribal aversion 
find such a method of expression. 

But those tribes of Galway had their day; and with the 
advent of- Cromwell their might—except the tradition of it— 
was utterly extinguished. Meanwhile, their day—thanks to 
their commerce and intercourse with Spain—had been, for 
Ireland, a very good one. After the savage fury of the 
Parliamentary army had reduced the town to a bleeding, broken 
wreck, there were still remains of stately Spanish houses, with 
their Aatios or open central courts and their arched entrance- 
ways. But of the town walls and their fourteen towered gates, 
not one stone is now left upon another. It has been the battle 
ground of races, if not of nations, where Celt and Norman, Dane 
and Saxon have commingled and left their mark behind. 

The racial intercourse with Spain during these three centuries 
is more easily traceable in the people than in their buildings. 
Very Spanish eyes flash from under the cumbrous woollen shawl 
which you feel should be a lace mantilla. Children with grave 
Murillo faces, bare-legged, ragged and cleanly, lead the panier- 
laden donkeys and drive the underfed cattle. In Claddagh 
especially—the fishing suburb of Galway—traces of Spanish 
descent are plainly discernible. The red petticoats, blue cloaks, 
and gaily coloured kerchiefs which were wont to be the distinctive 
garb of the Claddagh women, are now only a memory to those 
ancient dames who sit in their doorways and whose keen, dark 
eyes peer from under the thick, snow-white hair which grows low 
on their brows—hair which many a society dowager would 
regard as a possession of great price. 

The times of the Claddagh folk have been bad, and hunger 
has left its stamp on many comely faces. But the men are 
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muscular, handsome, and well-set up; and by nature they are 
simple, patient and buoyant of heart. Like most sea-faring 
races the Claddagh people are very exclusive and deeply 
religious. Their religion indeed is the one great “consolation of 
their lowness.” “In the Name o’ God” is their common form of 
salutation; and to have a priest in the boat which leads the fleet 
on the opening day of their fishing season is held to be the 
likeliest way of securing success. Such is the spirit and feeling 
of the middle-ages which still lives here. 

The multiplicity of small, thatched, orderly cottages was a 
welcome sight in contrast to the decrepitude and decay of poor 
forlorn Galway, where spiritless, aimless-looking men gathered 
at street corners and wan women and children looked wistfully ; 
where the meagre shops were empty of buyers and the streets 
were silent. The monster hotel, which is but another witness 
to its bankruptcy, found its being when great things were 
expected for Galway resulting from the contract of the Atlantic 
Steam Ship Company to carry the British mails thence to 
America. But an evil fate pursued the town. A steamer 
was lost and a second was burnt. The company wound up 
its affairs and another hope of prosperity for Galway had 
departed. 

One phenomenal feature in this phenomenal country is the 
absence of beggars. Irish poverty, dire and self-evident though 
it be, cannot be called sordid, by reason of a certain self-respect 
and reserve which attends it though it does not cover it. The 
people accept their privation with a dignity which forbids the 
idea of degradation. Except in Portrush—where they came 
from prosperous Belfast—the only beggars we met were some 
children, braver spirits than their fellows, who, in the course of 
our mountain drives, ran out of the shanties and followed the 
car for as long as their legs and lungs would permit, speechless 
and gasping, with eager, pleading gaze. 

Of the extreme beauty of her environment neither Anglo- 
Norman nor Covenanter could rob Galway; and she still 
commands the broad expanse of her beautiful bay, sentried 
and protected as it is by the rocky islands of Aran. Lough 
Athalia bounds the town on the west, whilst the Galway river 
flows along its eastern limit, pouring the salmon-favoured waters 
of Lough Corrib—three miles distant—into the Bay. Across 
that river and into far Connaught you are well on your 
way into the interior of Connemara, and passing through 
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what, in earlier centuries, was the territory of the dreaded 
O’Flahertys. On all sides are heathy hills jewelled with lakes— 
sometimes purple, again radiantly blue, and often peaty and 
bronze-coloured. Upon the black and purple sides of the 
mournful mountains which loom on the right of the valley are 
here and there, little oblong squares of gold and green—like 
badly matched patches let in; the one of ripening corn, the 
other, as the delicious, perfumed, mouldy aroma alone would tell 
you, are potato fields. 

None but those who undertake it can realize the labour 
involved in reclaiming these patches of ill-favoured soil; and 
none, perhaps, but the Irish peasantry themselves could be 
found to attempt it. But “love maketh all things easy to him 
that loveth,” and love of their soil is one of the two great 
enthusiasms of the race. Moreover, it is notable that wherever 
the affections of the people, in this regard, have had the poorest 
return and been most sorely tested, there they have taken the 
deepest root ; probably because, till recently, their land was the 
only stay within their reach, their only hope of salvation from 
the deepest depths of hunger and deprivation. 

Throughout south-western Ireland, and more especially in 
Connemara, strangers must be struck by the harmonious 
relation which exists between the people and their country. 
One ponders over this, and wonders which has acted and 
reacted most in forming the other, and how much circumstance 
has had to do with either. The wild and graceful beauty of the 
land—beautiful even in its nakedness and poverty—is so clearly 
reflected in the characteristics of the people at once so stormy, 
so sunny, and, when assured of sympathy, so genial; and yet, 
hitherto, so lacking in productive power. For the cause of this 
dearth—so far, at least, as the human side is in question—one 
must surely seek further than in the mere lightness of the soil. 
What, for example, is responsible for the shy, diffident, and yet 
appealing gaze which meets you when the peasants regard you 
at all? Their little three-year-old children can hardly shrink 
more timidly from contact with strangers, than do the poorest 
peasantry of the nakedest regions of beautiful western Ireland. 
It is by no means the shyness which is born of self-conscious- 
ness, for never was race freer from that undesirable taint. 
Neither is there hint of hostility in it. For whatever help they 
have in their limited power to afford is ever at your service, and 
given with all the warmth of their natural grace. Rather, it 
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seems the shyness of a repressed childhood, and is the legacy, 
doubtless, of their terrible past. 

The problem of the national spirit does not seem a hard one 
to solve. One can most easily think of Ireland as of a child 
among the family of nations whose growth has been arrested and 
powers stunted by repression and starvation, but in whose being 
there still exists the vital grain of seed germinal with future 
possibilities. Hitherto, the Irish have been a people of two 
enthusiasms, an intense nationalism and a keen lust of battle. 
We have but to bear in mind the proportion of our great soldiers 
who, within the past century, have been of Irish lineage, to acknow- 
ledge, without stint, what distinction those heroic sons have earned 
for their country in that career at least. Surely the magical 
attraction which lies both in country and people means more 
than mere superficial charm. And now that the stress and strife 
and disabilities of the past have been so far, if not altogether, 
removed, it may well be that Ireland shall take a growing fit and 
disclose latent gifts and graces with which the world has, 
hitherto, failed to credit her. 


S. H. DUNN. 
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AN article in the Nineteenth Century for April, entitled 
“A Liberal Catholic View of the Case of Dr. Mivart,” is an 
attack on the Society of Jesus, and it has been represented 
to us by several cf our readers that it should not be 
passed over in silence by THE MONTH. We defer to these 
representations, at least to the extent of putting together the 
present short criticism, although we should greatly prefer to 
leave the paper alone; first because it contains nothing sub- 
stantial to need a serious refutation, and secondly, and still 
more, because it connects itself by its title and some of its 
references with Dr. Mivart’s recent articles, and we should find 
it too painful at the present moment to carry on a further 
discussion of those articles. However, we shall be able to 
avoid pursuing the issues raised into that quarter. 

Mr. Dell has elected to arraign his fellow-Catholics before a 
tribunal hostile to their faith, and has introduced himself to this 
tribunal as one of a small party of enlightened men crying in 
the wilderness of under-educated, narrow-minded, prejudiced, 
and un-truth-loving multitudes under Jesuit domination, of 
whom the Catholic Church is mainly composed. It is, however, 
too evident from the article that, respectable as may be his 
qualifications for work in other departments, he has in this 
instance undertaken a task beyond his strength. He has set 
down a number of ill-defined charges against what he calls the 
dominant party, but that the materials have been supplied to 
him by some one else, and that he has not digested them for 
himself, is evident from the incapacity he shows to develop 
his fundamental propositions, with the result that his paper 
is not an organic literary whole, but rather a succession of 
unpleasant insinuations, connected not so much by a natural 
sequence of thought as by the devices which preachers call 
“ bridges.” 

There is a party in the Catholic Church, Mr. Dell assures 
his readers, which during the last sixty years has obtained 
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a firmer and firmer hold on the machinery and central govern- 
ment of the Church, and has used its power to crush those 
who oppose its peculiar views, to destroy originality and 
initiative, and to stifle independent intellectual activity ; and 
the motive-power of this party is incorporated in the Society 
of Jesus. This account of the Society, her aspirations and 
endeavours, is purely fictitious; still, the language used is 
familiar to us, and perhaps intelligible in one in Mr. Dell’s 
position. 

The Catholic Church presents herself to the world as a 
teacher sent from God, and in this quality claims the sub- 
mission, intellectual as well as practical, of mankind. Nor is 
it intelligible how those who refuse to accept her for all this 
can wish to remain within her fold. Some do, however, and 
hence from time to time the necessity arises for the Church, 
through her rulers, to speak out and repudiate doctrines which 
she deems inconsistent with her divinely received and guarded 
teaching. In such instances, persons who have been attached 
to the repudiated doctrines, if unwilling to submit their judgment, 
are prone to resort to the class of phrases which Mr. Dell 
has employed. They may be claiming the right to hold even 
a Pantheistic, even a Hegelian conception of the nature of 
God. Never mind, if a Bishop or Pope proclaims their doctrine 
inadmissible, at once he is sure to be set down as narrow-minded 
and ignorant, and bent on stifling all original thought. We see, 
then, that Mr. Dell’s first complaint resolves itself into this, that 
the rulers of the Catholic Church behave like Catholic and not 
like Protestant prelates, teaching with authority and claiming 
submission, instead of casting all into the melting-pot of private 
judgment. Surely, if he had digested the ideas supplied to him, 
Mr. Dell would have realized that, under his cloud of question- 
begging phrases, he was in reality blaming the Catholic autho- 
rities for not disregarding utterly the fundamental position of 
their Church. 

But, he pleads, it is not the Church authorities of their own 
initiative who issue the condemnations ; it is these dominated 
by the Jesuits, in whose hands they are mere tools, acting 
mechanically. It does not sound unreasonable that the Church 
authorities, from the Holy See downwards, should, before 
deciding on action, invite the counsels of persons who, from 
their studies or other experience, are regarded as experts in the 
several subject-matters ; or that, if at times the experts who 
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are to hand should happen to be Jesuits, they should not be 
excluded on that account only. If, on the other hand, Popes 
and Bishops abdicate their own functions, and allow themselves 
to be controlled by Jesuits, it does not speak well for their 
mental and moral calibre, and does not explain the reputation 
for opposite qualities which so many of them—Leo XIII. 
for instance-—-have acquired. We know, too, that the Jesuits 
absolutely deny that they either act or wish to act in the way 
imputed. What, then, are the proofs to which Mr. Dell can 
point as supporting his contention? If he has really digested 
his ideas he ought to have had them ready, for it must have 
been they which guided him to his convictions. 

His article offers us two proofs, and they are really ludicrous. 
One is in the form of an extract from De Lammenais—hardly 
an unprejiidiced or trustworthy authority—who repeats the 
traditional Protestant notion that the General of the Society and 
his Assistants form its reason and will, all the rest being passive 
in their hands, thinking with their thoughts, and carrying out 
their ideas like blind tools.1_ There may still be some living who 
imagine that confessions made to the priests are duly written 
out by them and sent on to the Pope, who conscientiously reads 
them through, and thence learns how to keep the flock in 
spiritual servitude. The idea, though foolish enough, is hardly 
more foolish than this venerable figment about the Jesuits and 
their relation to their Superiors. But even if this latter figment 
were not a psychological impossibility, a little reflection might 
have taught Mr. Dell that the existence of such a system, so far 
from proving his point that the Jesuits dominate the Church, 
would go to show that they could not possibly dominate the 
Church, the necessary effect of the system being obviously to 
divest its victims of all the qualities which enable one type of 
men to rule over others. 

Mr. Dell’s other proof that the Jesuits dominate the Church 
—risum teneatis—is drawn from their activity in publishing 
courses of theology and philosophy. “The presses are pouring 
forth one course after another of theology, dogmatic and moral, 
and of philosophy by members of the Society of Jesus written 
in Latin.” How dreadful of them! It might be conceded 
perhaps that these published courses are unnecessarily numerous ; 
each professor believes in his own special way of handling his 


1 For an account of the true character of Jesuit obedience, the reader may be 
referred to an article under this title in TH& MonTH for December, 1899. 
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subject and is pressing to have his lectures published, after all 
the time and trouble he has taken in putting them together. 
That is an explanation of the excess which might commend 
itself to ordinary persons. But Mr. Dell's sharp eyes detect in this 
excess an able but insidious design. “ These manuals are increas- 
ingly used in seminaries and by the clergy, and are very proper 
to create artificial ‘consentient teaching’ which can eventually 
be put forward as the voice and witness of the Church 
throughout the world.” On this basis thus cleverly secured, 
the Jesuits can, it appears, readily crush all who venture to 
entertain theological ideas counter to their own. They have 
only to say to the Holy See or the Bishops: “ See how these 
people are broaching ideas contrary to what is in all the text- 
books, and is therefore contrary to the consensus ecclesia.” 
Did it occur to Mr. Dell, we wonder, to inquire if there are 
cases on record in which this facile procedure has been 
followed? Did it occur to him to open any of these courses 
of theology and see if by ‘“consentient teaching” they 
meant merely the consensus of one particular school within 
the period of one or two generations? Did it occur to 
him to reflect that there must be at least two parties to the 
introduction of a manual of theology into a seminary or college— 
the writer who provides the book, and the college authorities 
who on examination find it meets their ideas of what is 
orthodox and proper? Did it occur to him to inquire whether 
the seminary authorities are not perfectly free to choose any 
text-books they like, as long as they are orthodox, and that 
many of those who choose text-books of Jesuit authorship are 
by no means themselves well-inclined towards the Society ? Did 
it occur to him to inquire whether those text-books in use in 
seminaries which are not by Jesuit authors do not teach exactly 
the same as the others, at least in regard to those points about 
which he is so much exercised? And did it occur to him to 
reflect whether if the party to which he has recently attached 
himself were to pour forth courses and text-books in the same 
rich abundance, there would be any chance of their being taken 
up in the same way by the seminaries? We may assume that 
he did not make these needful inquiries and reflections, but 
had he made them he might have come to realize that there is 
more in this general acceptance of Jesuit manuals than he had 
thought ; that in their general acceptance they bear testimony 
to the faith which is in the priesthood at large; and that 
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though much more than this is necessary to constitute a con- 
sensus ecclesie in the theological signification of the term, we 
are brought through this fact into close touch with the 
guotidianum magisterium ecclesi@, and we feel how it is a vital 
part of the Church herself. 

But what is in these terrible text-books? This is a point 
on which Mr. Dell speaks almost with bated breath. People 
are not to be misled by what they find in THE MONTH or the 
Stzmmen, or in Father Joseph Rickaby’s and Father Tyrrell’s 
Oxford and Cambridge Conferences, or in other Jesuit publica- 
tions in the vernacular. These give merely the exoteric 
teaching of the Jesuits. It is to the text-books you must have 
recourse, if you can read Latin. There you will find their 
serious teaching, and will perceive what a menace it is to the 
cause of human progress and enlightenment ; and how worthy 
of the attention (and proscription?) of civil governments. This 
is tall talking, but it makes one wonder to what extent Mr. Dell 
has followed himself the counsel he gives to others. At any 
rate we can cordially join him in this counsel to go to the Latin 
theological and philosophical works of the Jesuit writers, 
especially if a man will examine them—not in the spirit of a 
journalist, cocksure that whatever he cannot comprehend after 
an hour or so’s desultory reading is not worthy of attention— 
but in the spirit of a serious student. Of such students of 
these numerous text-books it may be confidently predicted 
that, if they thought it necessary to return to diatribes like those 
of Mr. Dell, it would be with the feeling that these latter 
“should be studied, not indeed for their philosophy or theology, 
but by way of investigation into the causes of certain religious 
and moral phenomena.” 

Having thus detected the deep-laid plot involved in the 
multiplication of Jesuit text-books, Mr. Dell proposes to himself 
to “return to Dr. Mivart.” 


To return to Dr. Mivart, it seems to me that what he lacks is a due 
perception of the mysterium fidet, and that this fact, as well as the 
rationalizing opinions that he reports are the natural results of the 
rationalizing tendencies of that Scholasticism by which he and those 
whom he has reported have been influenced. 


He does not, however, “return to Dr. Mivart” till four pages 
later, having after the words quoted allowed himself to be 
carried away by a long distraction on the uselessness of scho- 
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lasticism. In this interjected passage Mr. Dell is good enough 
to state for us his objection to scholastic philosophy and theo- 
logy. It is the “system of a by-gone age,” hopelessly “out of 
touch with modern thought,” which “adheres to philosophical 
ideas which have long been abandoned by thinking men,” 
“speaks a language that is unintelligible to the modern mind,” 
and “does not grapple with modern problems.” It is impos- 
sible to discuss this subject with Mr. Dell, who deals out 
nothing but generalities. It will be enough to suggest to those 
who may care to test the truth of his words, that they should 
compare with them a volume of that “ Catholic Philosophy ” series 
of which he is so contemptuous—Father M. Maher’s Psychology. 
They will be able to see at once whether it is the case that 
modern problems and systems of thought are not examined 
carefully and searchingly, and language used which is intelli- 
gible to the modern mind. It may be said that our critic is 
speaking of the Latin books, and that there the language is unin- 
telligible to the modern mind. That may be true of those modern 
minds which will not take the pains to learn it. But the Latin 
books are meant for teaching our own students how to under- 
stand for themselves, a prior duty to that of dealing with 
outsiders and interpreting to them, and those who have any 
acquaintance with philosophy know that each system must 
work out its own terminology under pain of inability to fix its 
ideas and keep them distinct. No doubt if it were so certain 
that the Scholastic Philosophy is hopelessly exploded, it 
would be desirable to abandon both it and its terminology, 
and the sooner the better. But what is called Modern 
Philosophy consists of various systems all more or less in 
disagreement with one another, though ranging themselves on 
the whole into two hostile parties, the Empirical and the 
Transcendental, both of which tend inevitably to a goal of 
absolute scepticism. Perhaps, therefore, some of us may still be 
allowed to adhere to a philosophy which is in fact a vza media 
between these opposites, and seems to offer us the only hope of 
justifying to ourselves that ordinary common sense view of mind 
and its surroundings from which no man can emancipate himself 
when he leaves his study for the affairs of outer life. At all 
events, those of us who have devoted many years to the systematic 
study alike of scholastic and modern philosophy cannot be 
expected to renounce the conclusions to which we have been 
led, by the glib dogmatizing of a gentleman who has not been 
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three years in the Church, who reveals signs of no solid know- 
ledge of his subject, and apparently only strings together the 
tags of ill-natured insinuation which he has got from others. 

There is an abundance of points besides those on which we 
have commented which convict the critic of having neglected to 
digest the ideas he so confidently broaches. Thus he tells us 
in one place that “the greatest of the fallacies of our scholastic 
theologians is the great Logical Fallacy, the Worship of the 
Syllogism, (that) Formal Logic seems to be for them the 
whole of reason, and (that) they fail to recognize its limita- 
tions or the necessity of correcting logical deductions by the 
exercise of reason as a whole.” It is a fair subject for considera- 
tion whether or not the syllogism gives the sole type of valid 
inference, though the way Mr. Dell introduces this subject 
suggests that he takes its significance in a very different sense 
from Newman. But having stated it at the beginning of a 
new paragraph, why does he not expound it? Evidently because 
in stating it he has reached the end of his tether; and so he 
runs off inconsequently to an extract from de Tocqueville on a 
class of the pre-Revolution French writers. In reference to their 
a priori theories of society, de Tocqueville says very justly : 


A study of the history of the French Revolution will show that it 
was carried on precisely in that same spirit which has caused so many 
abstract books to be written on ‘‘government.” There was the same 
attraction towards general theories, complete systems of legislation and 
exact symmetry in the laws, the.same contempt of existing facts, the 
same reliance upon theory, the same love of the original, the ingenious, 
and the novel in institutions, the same desire to reconstruct all at once 
the entire constitution by the rules of logic and upon a simple plan... . 
Even the political language of the time caught something of the tone 
in which the authors spoke ; it was full of grand expressions, abstract 
terms, pompous words, and literary turns. 


If Mr. Dell be at all smitten with socialism, it may be good 
that his attention has been directed to this passage, for the 
class of theorists to whom de Tocqueville refers are the political 
parents of the modern socialists in whom these parental features 
are frequently recognized as reappearing. But what could have 
induced him to suppose that the quotation had any bearing what- 
ever on the question whether the syllogism is the exclusive type 
of reasoning? Stay, the answer is simple: he was making a 
“bridge.” The quotation contains the phrase “constitution by 
the rules of logic,’ which tacks it on, sufficiently for Mr. Dell’s 
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mind, to the past, and the phrase “love of the . . . ingenious,” 
which leads up to a remark about popular devotions that he 
thinks will be effective. The devotion of “the Nine First 
Fridays, a new mechanical method of gaining heaven,” is, he 
tells us, an illustration of that love of the ingenious in devotions 
which characterizes the dominant theologians. And he adds, “It 
is by such mechanical devices that we attempt to make up for 
our deficiencies in respect of the ‘natural virtues,’ the possession 
of which has in some quarters, it would seem, almost come 
to be regarded as a symptom of a _ tendency towards 
‘Americanism,” Let us hope that Mr. Dell did not mean this 
last sentence to be taken seriously. Otherwise, it would be 
difficult not to feel that he himself makes small account of at 
least one “natural virtue” when writing against his fellow- 
Catholics. 

We have said that after his distraction of four pages 
Mr. Dell does “ return to Dr. Mivart,” or rather to the opinions 
which Dr. Mivart reported as held by some who none the less 
consider themselves Catholics. Father R. F. Clarke, S.J., in 
an article in the February Nineteenth Century, suggested that 
in some of these cases Dr. Mivart might have misunderstood 
the persons in question. Some one might have said what 
is true, that ove of the reasons for the Crucifixion was to give 
an “object-lesson” to man, and might have been mzsunderstood 
as saying that this was the on/y reason, and that there was no 
obligation to believe that axother and graver reason was that it 
might be an expiatory sacrifice. Another might have said that 
even 7f our Lord’s Body could have been allowed to see 
corruption, it cow/d still have been raised again to life, which is 
true, and had been mzsunderstood as allowing Catholics to hold 
that the Sacred Body dd see corruption. Another might have 
said that conceivably, though improbably, St. Joseph might 
come to be declared officially the “father” of our Lord, 
provided it was made clear to all that the “ fatherhood ” declared 
was /egal only, not natural, and been mzsunderstood as allowing 
that St. Joseph was, or might be held to be, our Lord’s natural 
father. : 

No doubt it was possible, we need not inquire now in what 
degree, that those who were reported as holding these objection- 
able doctrines might have been misunderstood. But misunder- 
standing is one thing, especially if it arises out of merely verbal 
intercourse ; what Mr, Dell now claims is something essentially 
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different, for he actually claims that what we have called mis- 
understandings are valid “logical deductions” from the several 
propositions with which Father Clarke has compared them. Or 
to put it briefly, he claims that when one man has said that a 
certain reason was a reason, but not the only reason, for a 
certain action, it is logical for another man to draw the con- 
clusion that it was the only reason for that action ; that when 
one man allows that a certain thing, which never did happen, 
even if it could have happened, would not have entailed 
certain consequences, it is logical for another man to draw the 
conclusion that that thing did happen; that when one man 
allows that a certain name might be given to a saint, but only 
on the strict understanding that it be not taken to bear a 
certain heretical meaning, it is logical for another man to 
draw the conclusion that the ascription of the name in precisely 
that heretical meaning is permissible. Are we really to under- 
stand that this is Mr. Dell’s conception of valid inference? If 
so, no wonder he should feel such a spite against the “worship 
of the syllogism,” and call it “the great Logical Fallacy.” 

To pass over Mr. Dell’s endorsement of a wonderful saying 
of the Abbé Gayraud,! we come next to a passage on the Neo- 
Scholastics, whom he identifies with the Jesuits. These are 
reproached for using as they do the a priori method, intruding 
dogmatism into the field of induction, and committing themselves 
to scientific theories that modern science has proved to be false, 
which they seek to force on: scientific investigators. It might 
have been better if Mr. Dell had committed himself to a few 
particulars by which we could test what he means ; but as usual, 
he prefers the safer course of indulging, like his progenitors 
whom de Tocqueville reproaches, in “grand expressions, . . 
pompous words, and literary turns.” But he continues: 
“Instead of basing hypotheses on facts, they deduce theories from 
broad principles, and apply them to the facts, as Father Clarke 
puts it, and if the facts do not agree with the theories, so much 
the worse for the facts. It is this that obstructs scientific 
inquiry among Catholics.” The reference to Father Clarke is to 


1 “Why will people persist in confounding morals with casuistry ? Casuistry is 
merely an exercise of the memory and practical judgment which dves not seem to be 
of capilal importance, if it is judged by its practical utility to the students.” The 
Abbé Gayraud makes this remark, we are told, ‘‘in making a plea for the study in 
seminaries of Christian morals.” The remark seems to show the need for such a plea 
as regards the seminary in which the Abbé Gayraud was trained. 
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his Logic,’ but all obtainable therefrom is just the phrase “apply 
them to the facts,” and even that is not correctly given. Where 
the nonsensical phrase “deduce theories from broad principles” 
comes from, Mr. Dell best knows himself, or probably does not 
know. One might imagine from his use of Father Clarke’s 
name, that Father Clarke was engaged in advocating in the 
passage quoted a treatment of the physical sciences, the 
sciences usually called inductive, by the a przort method. What 
Father Clarke does say there is just the opposite. He says the 
fault of the Schoolmen, of the ancient Schoolmen, was that they 
applied a frivrt, not a fosteriort, methods to the investigation 
of nature ; but adds that there are sciences to which the a priort 
method is the one mainly applicable, those, namely, in which 
there are no fresh principles to discover, as Philosophy, Theology, 
and Mathematics. But Mr. Dell continues: “ The result of this 
system of substituting @ prior? assumptions for the investigation 
of facts, is admirably illustrated as regards the domain of history 
by Father Richard Clarke’s article.” He should rather have 
said, “admirably illustrated by my own article;” for he and 
those of his party are not above using this version of the a priorz 
method themselves at times, namely, when they wish to mis- 
represent a class of their fellow-Catholics. They find it so 
much simpler, instead of investigating the facts as to what their 
fellow-Catholics really hold, to assume boldly some opinions 
which they may ascribe to them, opinions which will offer an 
easy opportunity for handing them over to ridicule as people 
inconceivably unintelligent and perverse. It is in this spirit 
that Mr. Dell must be held to have written such a passage as 


the following : 


The reasons why the inductive method is in such disfavour with the 
dominant school are patent. If once the inductive method prevailed, 
the deductions from general principles which that school seeks to force 
on philosophers, historians, Biblical critics, biologists, and other 
scientific inquirers would, in many cases, have to be admitted to be 
false. Moreover, the a priori and deductive methods are not only 
much easier (since they demand no labour of investigation), they are 
also more populas, as they give those who use them a great advantage 
in dealing with the ignorant, in that they enable them to dogmatize in 
fields where they would have to suspend judgment if they depended on 
observation and induction. 


1 P, 480. 
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The truth of which this is the caricature (need it be said ?) is 
the following. Catholics hold that our Lord revealed a certain 
body of truths, and among them some concerning the nature of 
the inspiration of Holy Scripture. These truths He confided 
to His Church, with power to guard them from corruption. 
On the other hand, Catholics, Jesuits included, understand as 
well as others the value of the natural and other sciences, and 
understand too that each has its own fit method of investi- 
gation. Hence they mingle with their fellow-men in these 
studies according to their inclinations, capacities, and oppor- 
tunities. But sometimes there arises a conflict, real or apparent, 
between a conclusion to which the scientific study of revealed 
doctrine has led, and one to which the study of nature has led. 
What is to be done then? If a man is not a Catholic or a 
Christian, of course he simply disregards the revelation-side 
of the conflict. If he is a Catholic, he should be consistent, 
and then must face one or other of three alternatives. He may 
say, | am sure there is a conflict, and as the Church interposes 
her authority for the theological conclusion, the error must be on 
the side of my scientific deduction, which after all is not 
infallible ; or he may say, I am sure the error is on the side 
of theology, nor is the theological conclusion one to which 
the Church is in any way committed; or he may say, 
probably the conflict is only apparent, and may some day be 
satisfactorily explained. To take up one or other of these 
three attitudes, according to the nature of the question, and in 
no case to stop, but rather to redouble, their scientific inves- 
tigations according to the laws of the science concerned— 
this is‘the utmost which the Church ever has asked or will 
ask of her children. And what is there here to justify the 
perverse insinuation that Catholics of the dominant (he means 
of the orthodox) party love the @ gréorz method because it 
saves them trouble and aids them to gain an easy credit with 
the ignorant ? 

Here we must stop, though the list of Mr. Dell’s mis- 
representations is far from exhausted. There was a time when 
he seemed destined to be a valuable coadjutor in Catholic 
good works. It is to be regretted that he has since fallen into 
the hands of people who, whatever else they may teach him, 
will not teach him to be Catholic. 














A New Book on St. Peter's. 
—> 
A REPLY. 

By the courtesy of the Editor, I am to be allowed the somewhat 
unusual privilege of replying in this Magazine to the criticisms 
made upon my recent book on St. Peter's by Father Thurston 
in the April number. At the same time he sets me a somewhat 
difficult task, for he asks me to restrict what I have to say within 
the limits of about eight pages. From his point of view this 
is reasonable enough, for readers will be tired of the subject if 
I am too long, but still, as every one knows, it is easier to make 
criticisms than to answer them, and an objection may often be 
made in a single line of print for which it will require the best 
part of a volume to furnish an adequate reply. 

To Father Thurston’s general indictment it is not possible to 
reply at all within the limits of a single article. He charges me 
with having “ worked too fast.” If he means by this that I have 
not been able to make a really exhaustive study of the subject, 
the charge is obviously true, for no man could do it within the 
limits of a single lifetime. “I have in my library,” writes 
Professor Lanciani, “not less than twenty-two volumes on the 
subject of St. Peter’s, an insignificant fraction of the Petrine 
literature. And what do we know about St. Peter's? Very 
little in comparison with the amount of knowledge that lies yet 
unpublished in the volumes of Grimaldi, in the archives of the 
Vatican, in epigraphic, historical, and diplomatic documents 
scattered among various European libraries.” If I had made up 
my mind not to write anything until I had thoroughly mastered 
the whole literature of the subject, I should have been obliged 
to abandon the hope of ever writing anything at all. 

But I do not think this is quite what Father Thurston means. 
He does not intend to complain because I have not attempted 
the impossible, but to imply that I have left undone what might 
reasonably have been expected of me, that I have been rash in 
some of my assertions, and over-ready to differ from those who 
have gone before me, and who, as he very properly reminds me, 
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are much more likely to be right than I am. Here, I think, he 
has done me less than justice, for the book represents a great 
deal more work and more careful consideration than he allows 
for. Perhaps the most effective way in which I can show this 
is by pointing out that another, whose opinion is certainly not 
less valuable than that of Father Thurston, has judged me very 
differently. One other appreciation of the book, and one only, 
so far as I am aware, has so far appeared with the signature of 
the writer. It is from the pen of Professor Rodolfo Lanciani, 
beyond all comparison, as Father Thurston admits, the first 
living authority on Roman archeology, and appeared in the 
pages of the Atheneum. “This book,” he says, “is cleverly and 
soberly written, and is lavishly illustrated. Ju the text there ts 
hardly a statement not based on facts and not corroborated by 
monumental evidence.’ It is not for me to pronounce any opinion 
on the merits of the case, or to decide which of these two 
critics speaks with the greater authority and knowledge, but 
“obviously, it would be impossible for two opinions to differ 
more widely.” 


I.—THE DOUBLE TRANSLATION. 

Leaving the general criticisms alone, I pass on at once to 
discuss the particular questions which Father Thurston has 
selected for examination. The first of these is the difficult 
question of the translations of St. Peter’s body from the Vatican 
to the catacombs. Here, in the main, he assents to my theory, 
which seems to him, although new, to be “on the whole the 
most plausible theory which has yet been advanced.” He 
objects, however, that I have not been fair and straightforward 
in my presentment of one portion of the case, but have garbled 
the archeological evidence, suppressing the opinion of Mgr. de 
Waal, which is against the solution which I maintain, and, what 
is worse, leading my readers to suppose that in what I say I am 
epitomizing his conclusions. Now, of course, nothing was further 
from my intention than to lead my readers to suppose anything 
of the sort, though I quite admit, on looking over what I have 
written, that any one who knew nothing of the controversy 
might easily misunderstand me. The facts of the case are 
these: In January, 1892, Mgr. de Waal, a learned German priest 
who resides in Rome, and who is deeply interested in its 
antiquities, although he hardly ranks among the very greatest 
authorities upon such questions as the date of masonry work, 
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obtained permission to make at his own expense certain 
excavations at the Platonia. To this extent he was no doubt 
“entrusted with the direction of these excavations,” but the 
work was equally open to the inspection and examination of 
other learned persons in Rome who were interested in the 
matter. After the excavations were finished, Mgr. de Waal and 
others published their opinions on what had been discovered. 
Mgr. de Waal held, as Father Thurston says, that it was clear 
that the Platonia only dated from the fifth century. In that 
opinion he was, so far as I know, followed by no authority of the 
first rank. Father Thurston names Father Grisar as being of 
the same opinion, but in the passage he quotes, Father Grisar 
is only summarizing Mgr. de Waal, and not formally stating his 
own opinion. Moreover, even if he is on that side, he is not, 
any more than Mgr. de Waal, an authority of quite the first rank 
on these subjects, his work having always laid rather among the 
literary than the monumental sources of archeological science. 
The weight of authority on the subject is certainly, as I shall 
now proceed to show, on the other side. 

To give a complete answer to Father Thurston’s objection I 
have to do two things. First, 1 must show that the theory of 
Mgr. de Waal is so entirely discredited that there was no need 
for me to make any allusion to it, and, secondly, I must prove 
that there is a sufficient consensus of learned opinion placing 
the construction of the Platonia in the early years of the third 
century to justify me in writing as I did that “every authority 
is agreed” upon the subject. This, then, I will proceed to do, 
taking, for convenience of arrangement, the latter part of the 
proof first. 

I am placed at a certain disadvantage here by being unable 
to obtain the books which are necessary for the compilation of 

1 It may perhaps be of interest as showing the amount of literature already 
existing on the subject if I here transcribe from my notes the bare list of authors 
consulted by me in the preparation of this chapter alone. Such a list will also 
incidentally afford a certain answer to Father Thurston’s charge that I have ‘‘ worked 
too fast.” It will be observed that none of the authors wrote in English, which, of 
course, increases the amount of labour for an English reader. The figures after the 
names show the number of distinct works by that writer in which the subject is 
discussed. It is qtlite possible that there are many others I ought to have examined, 
but the list, even as it stands, is not a short one, and it does not include the original 
authorities, but only the modern commentators: Panvinio (2), Baronius, Torrigio, 
Severano, Lualdo, Papebroche (2), Schelstrate, Labbé, Pearson, Pagi, Bosio, 
Aringhi, Bianchini, Vignoli, Moretti, Borgia, Marangoni, Mazochi, Marchi, 
Duchesne, De Rossi (2), Marucchi, Nibby, Lugari (3), Armellini (2), De Waal, 
Garrucci, Ciampini. 
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a complete list of authorities. I was relying especially on the 
quotations given in Signor Lugari’s work entitled La Platonia. 
(Lugari, by the way, will be surprised, if he reads THE MONTH, 
to find himself promoted to be a Monsignore, for he is not a 
priest, but a layman and an architect.) Unfortunately, I have 
not a copy of this work in my own library, and I do not know 
where I can find one. There is none in the British Museum, or 
in the London Library. He there quotes Tongiorgi, De Rossi, 
Duchesne, Armellini, and Lanciani, but I am not able to give the 
exact references. They will be found on p. 11 of his book, if a 
copy can be procured in England. 

I am, however, able to supply a fairly representative catena 
of authorities, which I offer in default of the longer one which 
I had before me when I wrote. They are as follows: 

De RossI (in a private letter, dated 20th January, 1892): 


The stamped tile (40//o figulino) found in the course of the recent 
excavations, in the covering of one of the tombs of the arcosolii in the 
Platonia, is judged by Dressel to belong to the last years or decade of 
the second century. 


Again, in another place: 


As to the stucco ornaments in the Platonia, which Father Marchi 
attributed to the time of St. Damasus, I must frankly say that I cannot 
accept this judgment. I do not now define the precise century to which 
these arcosolii ought to be assigned, but the figures and cornices in 
stucco, which form their decoration, are utterly different from the works 
of Christian art which belong to the time of St. Damasus. Zhe most 
recent period to which I could attribute them would be the beginning of the 
third century) 


PROFESSOR GATTI (in a letter dated June 24th, 1897): 


The comparison of the letters of the inscription of St. Quirinus 
[which is admittedly of the fifth century] with that of the /aburantes ... 
is quite decisive. No one who has any knowledge of paleeography can 
help seeing the notable differences of their age and type. 

LUGARI: 

Those who understand the question, the really learned, are 
unanimous in recognizing this work as being of the third century.” 

PROFESSOR MARUCCHI: 

An apostolic sepulchre is, however, still entirely visible, if not quite 
in its primitive form, at least in that which it had in the fourth century. 


1 Roma Sotterranea, i, p. 193, n. 2. 2 Bessarione, January, 1898. 
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This is the sepulchre on the Appian Way, near St. Sebastiano, in which 
the bodies of the holy Apostles were, as we shall now show, hidden for 
some time. .. . It is, at any rate, quite certain that the bodies of the holy 
Apostles reposed in the catacombs once, at least, and that this happened 
in the year 258.! 

I have kept until the last what is the strongest and most 
important of all the passages I shall quote. I have done this 
because it is by itself my sufficient justification for leaving 
Mgr. de Waal’s theory unnoticed. The writer, PROFESSOR 
ARMELLINI, was, from the time of De Rossi’s death in 1892, 
until his own followed in 1896, the first authority in Rome on 
the subject of Christian antiquities, a greater authority, within 
his own department, even than Lanciani. The passage was 
written in 1893, and therefore in view of the facts disclosed by 
the excavations: 

The lunette and the under side of the arch of these arcosolii are 
richly decorated with stucco ornaments alternating in colour. These 
decorations represent geometrical and architectural patterns of classical 
design and perfect execution. All those who understand art, every 
skilled eye that has seen them has, up to the present time, adjudged 
them to be of a good period, and much earlier than the fourth century. 

Yet there are some now who wish to attribute them, in defiance 
of the most elementary principles of art and archeology, to the fourth 
or even the fifth century. Such an opinion, which is the consequence 
of preconceived ideas, does not correspond with the rules of criticism 
which have till now been received, is not serious, and indeed tends 
to bring the whole of the science of archzology into discredit.” 

I have said cnough now to show that I was in no way bound 
to put this theory of Mgr. de Waal’s before my readers. It is 
not possible to give every theory, however wild, that has ever 
been started. And in this case the theory is so thoroughly 
discredited, so completely dead and buried in oblivion, that 
Father Thurston would have done better to have left it undis- 
turbed in its peaceful grave. 

IIL—THE MANNER OF CONSTRUCTION OF ST. PETER’S TOMB. 

I have left myself little space to deal with the other 


questions. Omthis point Father Thurston’s criticism seems to 


1 Le Memorie det SS. Apostoli, pp. 39, 58. This book was published in 1894, 


after the excavations. It is clear, therefore, that Professor Marucchi, though he goes 
further than any one else in support of Mgr. de Waal’s theory, does not agree with 
him that these excavations afforded any proof whatever that the crypt of the 


Platonia was built after the Basilica. 
2 Armellini, Anticht Cimtteri Cristiani, p. 751. 
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me very unfair. He accuses me of building my whole theory 
on a special interpretation of a very obscure passage, although 
I state in so many words that this interpretation by itself would 
afford a basis for nothing more than “an ingenious guess.” The 
real foundation on which the theory is built is the discovery of 
the actual walls corresponding to the measurements in this 
passage in the course of the excavations of 1626. The exact 
locality of these walls may be traced in Drei’s plan, and the 
outside measurements of the chamber thus obtained, are 
about 21 ft.x 16 ft., as against the 17x14 inside measurement 
obtained by my interpretation of the passage in the Lzder 
Pontificalis. This evidence again is supported by the most 
elaborate work in the book, an examination of all the passages 
in ancient writers which bear on the point, and of all churches 
and other buildings which are of similar construction. No 
doubt there are many faults in this part of my work, but then 
the subject is a vast one, and I was a pioneer, the first in the 
field, for the greater part of it. It is not fair to ignore the 
whole of this work, and to speak as if the whole theory stood 
or fell with the interpretation of a single passage. 

Father Thurston gives an alternative interpretation which he 
thinks much less forced. To me, on the contrary, it appears 
much more forced. A simple mind, wishing to express the 
lavishness of great bronze panels eight feet by five, does not 
seem to me likely to feel he has done so satisfactorily by 
saying: “ At the head five feet, at the feet five feet, on the right 
hand five feet, on the left hand five feet, above five feet, and 
below five feet.” Where does the eight feet come in? 

Still the interpretation is possible and may be the right one. 
I do not dispute it, although I still prefer my own. But even 
if the point is yielded to Father Thurston, my theory of the 
general shape and history of the sepulchral chamber remains 
unshaken, for it rests on quite other evidence. 


III.—THE TRANSEPT OF OLD ST. PETER’S. 

Here again the criticism is most unfair. Father Thurston 
quotes as my “principal argument,” one which is quite sub- 
sidiary, and which occupies only a few lines in an argument 
extending over fourteen pages. The really important evidence 
here is the consensus of every known picture of old St. Peter’s 
prior to 1470, backed by other considerations as to the number 
of columns in the various descriptions of the church, &c. Still, 
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Father Thurston does here bring forward a new and interesting 
piece of evidence. To my mind, however, it is more likely that 
the manuscript is in error than that the conclusion he draws is 
correct. Mr. Brewer, who edited the manuscript, tells us that 
the scribe was so incompetent that there are “numerous 
blunders and misreadings on every page.” Father Thurston 
admits that the passage as it stands is nonsense. He suggests 
that the numbers are misplaced. I appeal to him, as one who 
is accustomed to manuscripts, to say whether it is not more 
probable that the error lies in the word cruczs. For crucis read 
omnis, no great difference in black letter, and the passage makes 
sense at once, the measurements being then approximately 
correct. Dondio gives the length of the whole church as 164 


paces. 
IV.—THE GRATING OF INNOCENT III. 

Here Father Thurston objects to my identification of the 
obscure object behind this grating with the gift of the Emperor 
Valentinian III. He does so on the ground that the Saracens 
would have destroyed it in 846 when “they were for a week in 
possession of Rome.” Of course, as a matter of fact, they never 
possessed Rome for a day, but they did hold St. Peter’s, so we 
will let that pass. But it seems that my critic has not troubled 
to read what I have written, and has not noticed that the main 
point in my argument is that this object, whatever it is, actually 
was broken and injured at about that date. “No doubt,” he 
says airily enough, “it is really the frontal of Leo IV.” But 
that it cannot be, for two sufficient reasons, the one, that the 
frontal was not put there till after 846; the other, that it was of 
a different shape, represented a different subject, and occupied a 
different position. If he had read his Leber Pontificalis more 
carefully he would have seen that not one but two gifts were 
placed over the Confession by Leo IV. The one he identifies 
rightly enough with the ornament still existing in the time of 
Mallius, and is what he calls the “frontal.” The other was, as 
I contend, a restoration of the venerated gift of Valentinian on 
the old broken foundation, but in baser metal. 


Confessionem vero... tabulis argento paratis purissimo modo 

. ad anticum decus et statum perduxit, in quibus Salvatorem 
in trono sedentem conspicimus pretiosas in capite gemmas habentem, 
et a dextris illius Cherubim, a leva quoque ipsius vultus apostolorum 
ceterorumque depictos, 
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V.—AD CRUCIFIXOS. 

A very few words must suffice on this last point. There 
can be no doubt what portion of the old Basilica was known 
by this name. The point is settled by the testimony of writers 
who lived while this portion of the old church was still standing. 
They tell us that the name applied to the part of the nave 
between the two altars of SS. Simon and Jude, and SS. Philip 
and James, and that it was derived from two ancient crucifixes 
which had been for very many years above these altars. This 
is stated explicitly by Panvinio and Ugonio, by Alfarano, and 
by an MS. of the sixteenth century preserved in the Vatican 
archives, as well as by Severano and Bonanni. Alfarano’s 
testimony must do for all, since our space is so limited. He 
says : 

This altar was called ad Crucifixos, because of the very ancient 
crucifix formerly on it, and which now stands on the altar of St. Petronilla. 
Another crucifix can still be seen painted on the wall above the column, 
and immediately under it are the very ancient statues of the Apostles 
Simon and Jude. 


All this contemporary testimony was ignored by De Rossi,! 
who confined his remarks to what is said by Mallius on the 
point. Mallius connected the phrase with certain fectoralia or 
low marble railings, which De Rossi identified with those which 
undoubtedly connected the twisted columns before the altar. 
He therefore placed the locality known as ad Crucifixos in this 
part of the church, and is followed in this by Father Thurston, 
who considers the matter “most clear,” and is apparently under 
the impression that I invented the other interpretation out of 
my own head. 

The solution of the difficulty is simple enough. De Rossi 
had forgotten, for the moment, that besides the first pectoralia 
enclosing the Confession, there were a second set which enclosed 
the presbyterium, or choir. The latter ones stretched through 
the arch and half way down the nave, so that it was the same 
thing to say “in front of the fectoralia,” as to say, “ between the 
two altars in the nave.’ The Dutch authorities quoted by Father 
Thurston come in again to prove this point, as I have no doubt 
he will now admit. 

1 It must be remembered that it is by no means so rash to differ from De Rossi, 
when he is speaking of St. Peter’s, a subject for the study of which he had done little 


more than collect the materials, as it would be when he is speaking of the Catacombs, 
to the study of which he devoted his whole life. 
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I quite agree that my book consists largely of hypotheses 
which I have not as yet been able absolutely to prove. Nor 
have I any doubt that sooner or later some of these hypotheses 
will be shown to be untenable, although I have not as yet any 
idea which will be the ones which will have to be abandoned. 
I submit, however, that not even the weakest and most doubtful 
in all the book has sustained the smallest damage from the 
criticisms that Father Thurston has seen fit to make. 


ARTHUR S. BARNES. 








A REJOINDER. 


THE Editor of THE MONTH, who, in view of the interest of the 
subject, has allowed my friend, Father Barnes, to reply to the 
criticisms I have made upon his work, has suggested that I 
should close the discussion with a final rejoinder. In a periodical 
like this one would be glad to exclude the personal element 
altogether, but one word of this sort seems necessary before 
I pass to the questions under debate. 

In the March number of this Review will be found a notice 
of Father Barnes’s volume, which, as I think he will admit, is 
in every way appreciative and cordial. This represents my first 
impression of his book, and my feeling and intention throughout. 
The work, as I there stated, was “extremely interesting, original, 
and learned,” and seemed to deserve an article to itself. This 
promise was redeemed in the April number, but when I came 
to study the book more carefully, looking up the references and 
weighing the evidence, I unfortunately found myself dissenting 
from Father Barnes in many points which I judged to be rather 
fundamental. It would have been much more to my taste to 
praise the work unreservedly. The Editor confirms my recol- 
lection, that when I first suggested the article to him, I had no 
other idea than that of making what then seemed to me an 
exceptionally meritorious book more widely known. But when, 
upon fuller examination, my estimate grew less favourable, it 
was too late’to draw back. Moreover, it would have been a poor 
compliment to the author to believe him unwilling to face honest 
criticism. On re-reading my article in the light of Father 
Barnes’s reply, I cannot discover that I have been guilty either 
of misrepresentation or of acrimony of tone. Still if others 
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should judge differently, then I can only beg Father Barnes to 
accept my most hearty apologies. 


I.—PROFESSOR LANCIANI. 


I am happy to recognize that Signor Lanciani has expressed 
so favourable a verdict of Father Barnes’s labours; but it is 
important, I think, to remark that he is not reviewing the work 
or discussing it at length. At the end of the letter, headed 
“ Notes from Rome,” which he contributes occasionally to the 
Atheneum, Professor Lanciani, in a few lines,! makes courteous 
reference to Father Barnes’s book and to another on Frontinus 
and the Water Supply of Rome, by Clemens Herschel. It is 
Professor Lanciani’s wont to be courteous and kindly in his 
judgments, and it would not, I think, follow that he had studied 
Father Barnes’s book at all carefully. Moreover, while I should 
be the last to question Professor Lanciani’s eminence as an 
antiquary ; it must still be said that his reputation has been 
made as an authority on pagan Rome. He has never devoted 
himself with the same zeal to the Christian antiquities of 
St. Peter’s as he has to the excavations in the Forum and to 
the study of classical inscriptions.” 

This, however, is a subordinate question. The only material 
issue is whether the criticisms in the April MONTH are justified 
or not. Let me turn first to a point which Father Barnes now 
presses upon me. I am glad to take it up, for it seems to me 
to illustrate admirably just the obliquity of view of which I 
complained in my article. 


1 There is only one other sentence in the notice besides the two Father Barnes 
has copied. This commends Father Barnes for finding and reproducing Drei’s 
annotated plan of the crypt—a commendation in which all students of Roman 
antiquities will heartily join. Atheneum, p. 343, March 17th. 

2 In referring to Professor Lanciani, in my article, I did not speak of him, as 
Father Barnes seems to imply, as “‘ deyond comparison” the most eminent of Roman 
antiquaries. The words italicized are Father Barnes’s, not mine. Again, in his 
Pagan and Christian Rome, Professor Lanciani seems to recognize that certain topics 
do not fall directly within his special province. Speaking of the slab over St. Paul’s 
tomb, he says: ‘‘ The inscription belongs to the fourth century. It has been illus- 
trated since by mykind and learned friend, Professor H. Grisar, to whom I am indebted 
for much valuable information on subjects which do not come exactly within my line of 
studies.” This is the same Father Grisar, whose opinion, as opposed to that of Signor 
Lugari, Father Barnes holds so cheaply. Again, in the Atheneum for February 3rd, 
Professor Lanciani speaks of the controversy about Sta. Maria Antiqua, ‘‘ in which 
Professor Grisar and myself have stood and stand against the illustrious editor of the 
Liber Pontificalis, Louis Duchesne.” 
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II.—THE TRANSEPT OF OLD ST. PETER’S. 


Father Barnes begins: “ The criticism is most unfair.” 

I would invite the reader to examine what I have written 
on this point. I was nearing the end of my article, and was in 
danger of exceeding the space allotted to me. Consequently 
I made no attempt to reproduce the arguments or to criticize 
them. I avowedly did nothing more than mention a new fact, 
viz., that Giraldus Cambrensis, in the early thirteenth century, 
speaks of the crucis ecclest@,! which must, I think, mean the 
transept of the church. Thereupon, I continue: “ Clearly if this 
interpretation be accepted, Father Barnes’s chief argument, viz., 
that there is no mention of any transept before the end of the 
fifteenth century, falls to the ground.” If I were writing this 
passage again I should substitute the words xo indication for no 
mention. This, I would ask him to believe, was in point of fact 
what I meant. I was perfectly well aware that he dwelt upon 
pictorial representations rather than literary descriptions. But 
for my then purpose this was immaterial. The one bit of positive 
evidence, that Giraldus spoke of the transept in 1208, would 
outweigh any amount of negative evidence, whether derived 
from the pictures or from the writings of any later century. 

But what of the argument itself? When I first read it on 
pp. 245, seq., of Father Barnes’s book, I confess I was immensely 
struck. If the transept of old St. Peter’s were indeed the con- 
spicuous feature that Mr. Brewer’s reconstruction makes of it, 
it would certainly be most astounding that no trace of it should 
appear in any one of the dozen or more pictures of the church 
“ prior to 1470.” And so I hastened, as I would ask every reader 
interested in the question to do, to examine these pictures for 
myself. The complete change of view which resulted was 
sufficiently startling. First, I found that in more than half of 
these twelve or fourteen pictures, it is absolutely impossible 
to determine whether any attempt is made to represent the 
transept or not. St. Peter’s is not like St. Paul’s, a building 
standing by itself, but it is surrounded by all sorts of erections, 
the Vatican Palace, the /agade and bell-tower before the 
atrium, the obelisk, the sacristy, and sundry chapels on either 
side. These get in each other's way, and it is quite impossible 
to decide in such rough drawings which is meant for which. 

1 T should find it very hard to accept Father Barnes’s emendation of omnis ecclesia 


for cructs ecclesie, Giraldus was a first-rate Latin scholar. If he had wanted to say 
what Father Barnes supposes, he would surely not have expressed himself so. 
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There remain, however, some five or six drawings in which 
things are somewhat clearer. Strange to say, in the clearest and 
most artistic of all, the painting of Benozzo Gozzoli (1465) in 
the Church of St. Augustine, at St. Gemignano,! the transept 
appears to my eyes as plain as anything can possibly be. It 
is not indeed as high as the nave, but that is just the point 
which requires more reliable proof than the mere assertion 
of Sevignano, one hundred and fifty years later. But even this is 
comparatively little. The most striking illustration of the bias 
(of course unconscious) with which Father Barnes manipulates 
his evidence is afforded by the two pictures on which he 
seems to build most, and which he reproduces in his book.2 He 
dates them both 1470, and vouchsafes no further caution or 
explanation. Now it is certain that one appeared first as an 
engraving in the Nuremberg Chronicle, printed in 1493, the 
other was executed at Mantua in 1536, or thereabouts. They 
probably come from a common original; but if so, it is also 
certain that both were at least partially brought up to date. 
For instance, the Ponte Sisto appears in them, though it was 
not completed until 1475, and the Mantuan canvas shows the 
Church of St. Agostino, which was built by the Cardinal de 
Rouen in 1483. In other’words, there was a strong probability, 
even on De Rossi’s showing, that these pictures represent 
St. Peter’s not before but after the date of the supposed building 
of the transept, assigned by Father Barnes to Paul II. (¢. 1470— 
1472). De Rossi conjectured that the first drawing of all mzght 
be as early as 1470, but since he wrote M. Miintz has proved from 
evidence which was not before De Rossi, that the date of this 
original must be assigned to the time of Innocent VIII., about 
1490." There is, furthermore, a drawing of Alexander Strozzi, 
accurately dated 1474, and an engraving in the Swpplementum 
Chronicarum of 1490, both of which show the transept just as 
little as the Muremberg Chronicle. 

It comes, therefore, to this, that the very pictures which 

1 This is reproduced by M. Miintz, in photogravure, in Les Antiguités de la 
Ville de Rome. 

2 Pp. 244 and 246. 

3 M. Miintz, whose results are those which Gregorovius had independently arrived 
at, states: ‘La date du plan qui a servi de base a la gravure du Supplementum 
Chronicarum et de la Chronique de Schedel ainsi qu’ a la peinture de Mantoue me 
parait donc circonscrite entre les dernieres années du regne d’Innocent VIII. et les 
premiéres du régne d’Alexandre VI. En adoptant comme terme moyen Il’année 


1490, on ne sera trés certainement pas loin de la vérité.” (Miintz, Zes Antiguités 
de la Ville de Rome, p. 17.) 
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Father Barnes appeals to as evidence that no transept existed 
before 1470, belong themselves to a later date, and would prove 
equally well that no transept existed in 1490 or 1500. One 
could not have a clearer application of the maxim guod nimzs 
probat nihil probat. There is, however, one legitimate conclusion 
which I think may be drawn from these pictures, viz., that the 
transept of old St. Peter’s was not, as Severano and Father 
Barnes suppose, of the same height as the nave. Being lower 
than the nave and extending but a very little way beyond the 
side aisles, it was comparatively speaking an inconspicuous 
feature, and for the most part was not shown. It probably 
looked as Benozzo Gozzoli represented it in 1465. 


III.—THE TRANSLATIONS OF THE PLATONIA. 


The last section illustrates the change of feeling which 
rightly or wrongly I experienced on turning from the statements 
of Father Barnes’s book to the evidence upon which these state- 
ments professed to be based. The question of the Platonia 
affords just such another example, though it may here be 
dismissed more summarily. The account given by Father 
Barnes of Signor Lugari’s arguments is thoroughly interesting. 
The reader believes himself to be in safe hands, and naturally 
accepts the author’s plain and definite statements without 
suspicion. This impression lasted with me until I thought I 
should like to see what Mgr.de Waal himself had to say of the 
excavations which Father Barnes considered so important. Then, 
to my intense surprise, I found that his conclusions differed 
diametrically at every point from those of Signor Lugari. His 
explanations seemed to me quite reasonable. He quotes, and, 
as I think, adequately answers the strong language of Armellini, 
which Father Barnes has cited above. Looking further, I found 
that Father Grisar completely identified himself with the view 
of Mgr. de Waal, and supported it with new arguments of his 
own, and I next discovered that the Bollandists in the Axalecta 
Bollandiana also endorsed Mgr. de Waal’s conclusion.!. Whether 
Father Grisar and the Bollandists are to be accounted practical 
antiquaries of the first rank does not much concern me. They 
are intelligent historical students, and with even more reason 
than Father Barnes or myself, they would claim to be able to 


1 Vol. xv. p. 343. Mgr. de Waal has been engaged in antiquarian researches in 
Rome for thirty years. He is the founder and editor of one of its most important 
archxological publications, the Romésche Quartalschrift. 
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understand the arguments on both sides, and to form an opinion 
on the merits of the case. In the presence of such a minority, 
supposing it to be a minority,! when I find Father Barnes 
asserting, without the tiniest footnote of qualification, that “all 
authorities are agreed” in supporting Signor Lugari’s con- 
clusions, I confess that my confidence in his guidance is shaken. 
The extracts he gives in his reply are by no means reassuring. 
Why, for instance, take a passage in which De Rossi does not 
state his own view, but quotes Dressel? Or why choose another 
citation from the same authority, which was written twenty years 
earlier, long before Mgr.de Waal’s excavations were undertaken? 

Last of all, I now discover that the extravagance of Signor 
Lugari’s views has long been notorious. He appears as a resolute 
defender, through thick and thin, of certain pious Italian tradi- 
tions—zealous, but not according to knowledge, in refuting the 
supposed rationalizing tendencies of such scholars as the Abbé 
Duchesne. The Bollandists pass a sweeping condemnation upon 
his works, and declare that each and every one of them, in spite 
of its parade of erudition, ought to be labelled on the back 
caute legendum? 


1 T cannot allow that Father Barnes’s citations either prove what he considers 
them to prove, or are representative of Roman opinion. There are fifty ways in 
which a second century tile might be embedded in fourth century stucco work. 
Marucchi, as Father Barnes half confesses, agrees with De Waal much more than 
he agrees with Lugari. Armellini, who in this matter was a hot partisan, is, to my 
thinking, satisfactorily answered by De Waal. De Rossi seems never clearly to have 
expressed his opinion after the excavations began, and, on some points, was certainly 
of De Waal’s way of thinking. (See the AZostelgruft, p. 84.) 

®? When Father Barnes describes Mgr. de Waal’s theory as ‘‘ thoroughly dis- 
credited, completely dead and buried in oblivion,” he is simply echoing the violent 
ex parte statement of Signor Lugari, whose citations he accepts and reproduces 
seemingly without examination. The modern Bollandists, with Father Grisar and 
Mgr. de Waal, are generally allowed to be at least men of moderate views and sober 
judgment. Signor Lugari, on the other hand, as I am informed, is notoriously what 
in America they call a ‘‘crank.” So far from the dispute being settled, Pére 
Mortier, O.P., in his sumptuous work published this year contemporaneously with 
that of Father Barnes, speaks of the controversy as a ‘‘ véritable bataille,” and half 
apologizes for his own conservative view: ‘‘ Nous avons lu tout ce qui a paru et, 
malgré tout, nous en tenons a notre conclusion (¢.e., that the Platonia was the place 
of burial). I] y a si peu de certitude que les mémes découvertes qui toutes ont 
rapport a des détails archéologiques de pierre, de brique, de stuc servent a Mgr. de 
Waal a prouver le contraire de ce qu’affirme Mgr. Lugari, et réciproquement. Dans 
ces conditions, le mieux est d’attendre.” This is just what I complain of Father 
Barues for not doing. I may notice that, in speaking of A/onsignor Lugari, I was 
simply following Pere Mortier’s uniform practice. (pp. 110, 113, 117, 118.) As this 
learned Dominican is the most recent in date of all the authors I have consulted, and 
as he writes from Rome itself, I thought him likely to be well informed. I had 
previously written Signor and corrected it in proof, but one place escaped me. 
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IV.—THE GRATING OF INNOCENT III. 

Here again the same process. Upon a first reading of 
Father Barnes’s book, I was thoroughly interested in and 
impressed by his speculations concerning Valentinian’s offering. 
This lasted until I was able to study the statements of the 
Liber Pontificalis, and compare them with those of Mallius and 
of Vegius. When this was done, Father Barnes’s conjecture 
seemed no longer probable. Let me assure him that I was fully 
aware that Leo IV. made two gifts to the basilica ;! in fact he 
made many gifts. One of these gifts was in gold and enamel, 
and weighed 216 pounds. The other was in silver. That 
which was in gold and enamel still existed in the time of 
Mallius. It stood over the Confession, and the mention of the 
enamel helps to identify it with the traces of enamel still seen 
on the board behind the grating. On the other hand, Leo IV.’s 
offering in sz/ver, which represented “the Saviour sitting on 
a throne” with angels and other figures beside Him, is described 
by Mallius as standing “ before the altar over the spiral columns” 
(ante altare super columnas vitineas). How can this possibly, 
as Father Barnes supposes, be the object behind the grating ? 
But I am quite happy to leave this point, like the others, to 
any one who will take the trouble to look up the original 
authorities and to read both sides of the question.” 


V.—AD CRUCIFIXOS. 

Father Barnes, in his reply on this point, begins by quietly 
assuming the truth of his own contention. Certainly if Ad 
Crucifixos meant, as he supposes, a spot more than half-way 
down the nave, then Panvinio and Alfarano may in a sense 
be called contemporary authorities, for that part of the church 
was still standing in their day. But if, as De Rossi maintains, 


| «*Tf,” says Father Barnes, ‘‘ Father Thurston had read his Liber Pontificalis 
more carefully, he would have seen,” &c. Considering that I called attention to 
this very passage (MONTH, p. 416, note 3), he might have assumed, I think, that I 
had some reason besides mere carelessness for fixing on the golden and ignoring the 
silver offering. Both the material, the subject, and the weight (216 lbs.), show that 
only the former image can be identified with the one which Mallius saw in /ronée 


altaris, 

2 I must confess that I fail entirely to understand Father Barnes’s argument in his 
Reply. My contention is that the object now behind the grating is the gold frontal 
first constructed and placed there by Leo IV. ‘‘ That,” he says, ‘‘it cannot be, 
because the frontal was not put there till after 846,” &c. Certainly it was not put 
there till after 846. This is exactly what I suppose ; but how is that an argument in 
Father Barnes’s favour ? 
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the spot Ad Crucifiros was near the transept, then since the 
western portion of the church had been destroyed before either 
of these authors was born, their explanation was probably a 
mere guess founded on the fact that crosses were known to 
have hung at the altars of SS. Simon and Jude, and SS. Philip 
and James. For my own part, it seems to me clear that De 
Rossi knew perfectly well what was said by Alfarano and 
Panvinio, and deliberately dissented from them. I quite agree 
with Father Barnes that much depends upon the position of the 
choir. If he can give me good fifteenth century evidence for 
the statement that the old choir stretched down the nave as far 
as the altar of SS. Simon and Jude, then I should be ready to 
believe that De Rossi was mistaken. But that is precisely the 
difficulty. After a study of all availiable fifteenth century 
travellers,.to be mentioned further on, I came to the conclusion 
that the choir could not possibly have extended so far. Whenever 
these writers mention the choir, they seem to be speaking of 
something at the western end of the church near the transept. 
Neither is there any sign of a “second set of fectoralia” across 
the nave in the picture of Jehan Foucquet, to which Father 
Barnes! appeals in evidence of a much less conspicuous feature 
at this very point. Moreover, how Father Barnes reconciles 
the “second set of fectoralia half-way down the nave” mentioned 
in his Reply, with Foucquet’s “strange stockade of wood close 
to the great arch,” spoken of in his book,? I leave it to those 
who may care to compare the two passages to determine. 

I may add, here, that in accusing Father Barnes of “ working 
rather too fast” —surely a not intemperate criticism—I was 
thinking particularly of his neglect of the really contemporary 
descriptions of the basilica, while he lays undue stress, as it 
seems to me, upon the accounts of such later antiquarians as 
Alfarano and Sevignano. Even the vitally important mono- 
graphs of Mallius and Vegius, he seems to know only in the 
incomplete extracts of De Rossi. Of the pilgrims who have 
left descriptions of St. Peter’s, he mentions only Wey, who is 
almost worthless. Of Muffel (1453), of Lengherand (1487), of 
the Rombiichlein (c. 1473), of Rucellai (1450), of the Dutch 

a Psoabt. 2'P. 292. 

3 He never quotes the complete text (see ¢.g., note 4, p. 287, which is borrowed, 
seemingly, at second-hand from Bonanni), otherwise all references are to De Rossi’s 
extracts (p. 207). The work of Janning is not mentioned. Moreover, in my article 


I have called attention to two passages of Mallius and Vegius, not in De Rossi, which 
I cannot believe Father Barnes would have neglected had he known them. 


Poors 
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Indulgence Book (c. 1375), of Giraldus Cambrensis (1208), of 
Harff (1497), he says not a word. All these, nevertheless, supply 
valuable information, while even such notes as those of Tarfur 
(1437), John of Tournai (1487), the Religuie Rhomane Urbis 
(c. 1483), the Zhe Stacions of Rome (c. 1375), Le Huen (1519), 
and Le Saige (1518), add occasionally some detail of interest. 


VI.—ST. PETER’S TOMB. 


As to this I have nothing to add, save that the /ength of a 
sarcophagus must always be a more or less constant quantity. 
I only mentioned eight feet as a sort of maximum of outside 
measurement. But the six panels of the best bronze, each five 
feet across, seemed to me a very natural thing for a chronicler 
to call attention to. Iam sorry if I have not done justice to 
the rest of Father Barnes’s archeological argument about the 
tomb with the measurements and plans of Drei and Ubaldi. 
I confess I distrust such elaborate reasonings; but I had no 
wish to misrepresent him or to ignore the ingenuity and the 
conscientious labour which Father Barnes has obviously spent 


upon the subject. 
HERBERT THURSTON. 


Postscript.—So far from the theory of Mgr. de Waal being 
“thoroughly discredited, dead and buried in oblivion,” I note in the 
last number of the Axalecta Bollandiana, 1900, just come to hand, 
that the Bollandist editor appeals to the favourable reception accorded 
to that very theory as a proof that Catholic scholars are perfectly ready 
to abandon old traditions when new evidence constrains them to do so, 
There will always be, however, he continues, with an obvious reference 
to Signor Lugari, a certain number of out-of-date scholars who remain 
wedded to their old ideas. ‘Je ne parle pas ici de quelques archéo- 
logues attardés, qui craignent pardessus tout qu’on dérange leurs idées. 
Il y a de pareils dans tous les camps.”! The same number speaks of 
Lugari’s article in Bessarione, from which Father Barnes has borrowed 
the very citations printed above,? and remarks: “ L’auteur essaie mais 
en vain d’ébranler les conclusions de Mgr. de Waal au sujet de la 
Platonia.” 


1 P. 44. a” P. 5%% 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THEY conversed but for a few moments—just long enough for 
Zabith to realize the full horror of the situation. 

“T am not suspected, but am regarded as a cruel brute, such as I 
used to be,” said the keeper of the wild animals. “If they have 
not murdered her before I get back—and they will not do that, 
they are far too anxious to please their masters by a show—I 
may perhaps be able to save her. I mean, I may be able to get 
her outside the amphitheatre walls into the gardens where the 
elephants and birds are.” He would have said more, but Zabith 
was in haste. 

“We can arrange further as we ride along,” he said, as he 
ordered horses for the three, and a body of cavalry to accompany 
them. They at once galloped off to have an interview with 
Klemenké. Ere he mounted, the prisoner of war asked for a 
brace of revolvers, and stowed them away where they could not 
be seen. 

They were but a short time in reaching the marble stair 
where the royal ironclad was moored. Klemenké had not yet 
returned. They found no one except Britna, who was employed 
in writing her long despatch to the Abbess. What was to be 
done? No time must be lost. Zabith knew that Britna was a 
trusted friend of the Protectress of his people, so he called her 
on one side and communicated the terrible news, adding that the 
man who had served under her in the hospital tents, would, he 
was sure, do all that was possible to rescue the unhappy captive. 

“I must go with him,” she said. 

“It is impossible, Lady Britna. If he should fail, and I am 
in terrible fear that he may, you too will be sacrificed,” Zabith 
replied. 

“TI must go—do not, oh, pray do not hinder me. If she has 
to be murdered, I must be by her side—if God so wills it, die 
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with her,” she exclaimed in tones of heartrending agony. She 
was moving to address the keeper of the wild beasts, but Zabith 
detained her. 

“Do hear me, dear lady,” he said, much touched by her 
deep emotion. “I trust he will save her, he thinks he may 
perhaps be able, and we shall do all we can, at any risk to 
ourselves to help him, but if he fails it would be sacrificing your 
life in horrible torture for no good whatever—I cannot let 
you go.” 

“It might be for infinite good, Zabith,” she exclaimed. “She 
is a perverse unbeliever, one who knows but will not sacrifice her 
pride, not a seeker after truth like you. If I, a Christian, were 
with her in her last agony, she might turn to her Lord—you 
cannot be so very cruel as to keep me back.” 

“T must!” said Zabith. “I must, indeed. What would the 
Guardian of our people say, if I sacrificed you? You do not 
know what a shocking death it is.” 

“T know but too well. I saw the last devil’s work of this 
kind when the two Christian girls were torn to pieces. I am not 
rushing on the unknown, but I must go. If Klemenké were 
here and knew all, she would not hinder me.” As she spoke, 
she looked around to be quite sure that no one could overhear 
her, and then whispered something so low that it would have 
been inaudible had any one been standing by. 

Zabith was for a long time silent. He gazed into the depths 
of her truthful eyes. He could not for a moment entertain the 
idea that she was deceiving him. “I dare not oppose your will,” 
he said, “but it is too shocking to think of. I would go with 
you, but for her sake I must remain on the outside.” 

‘“‘May God reward you,” she exclaimed, bursting into tears of 
gratitude. “Do not mention to any one the secret I have been 
compelled to trust to your keeping. If the poor slave dies, let 
her secret die with her.” 

The keeper of the beasts was at first little less urgent than 
Zabith in his endeavours to hinder Britna’s heroic act of self- 
sacrifice, but suddenly a thought struck him. “You are a brave 
lady,” he said. “I think you had better go. Two are safer than 
one. You are not very frightened of animals?” 

“Oh, no,” she said, “I am fond of all God’s creatures.” She 
did not know the purport of the inquiry. 

“You must not go in that beautiful gown,” he said ; “if you 
do, they will know you are not what you must seem to be.” 


VOL. XCY. Ir 
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“T will put on what I wore when nursing,” she said. “Wait 
—I will be as quick as I can.” 

While Britna was changing her attire, Zabith communicated 
the intelligence to the captain of the vessel, who at once signalled 
the news to the King, adding that Zabith would await for him 
on the marble stair. 

Zabith’s part in the plan for rescue did not call for haste, 
but it was important that Britna and her companion should be 
in the amphitheatre as soon as possible. There was a risk while 
the keeper of the animals was away, of some revolting crime 
being committed. He had, of course, possessed himself of the 
key of the cage, which the poet had so prudently carried off. 

The two set out on foot. She wore a thick veil and looked 
much like a domestic slave. Few words passed between them, 
but the keeper suggested that Britna should buy a small basket 
of provisions, as it would form an excuse for her presence 
should she be questioned as to her object in visiting the 
captive. 

They were soon outside the city in the Northern Park. A 
part of this vast space was taken off by a wall to form zoological 
gardens. These adjoined the amphitheatre. On ordinary 
occasions they were open to the public, but in the present state 
of turmoil, the curators had wisely ordered the gates to be kept 
closed. This was intended to exclude any dangerous rabble 
that during the suspension of order might gather together, not 
to incommode the officials. -A large part of the northern curve 
of the amphitheatre abutted on these gardens. This arrange- 
ment had been made because many of the animals were required 
from time to time for innocent exhibitions, as well as for those 
cruelties with which the reader is familiar, and in which the 
people took such mad delight. 

They entered the gate without any inquiry being made. 
The keeper of the lions and tigers was well known. He soon 
reached his own domain. Stablemen, underlings of his, were 
busy with their work. They were surprised and pleased to see 
once more their master, who they thought had either been slain 
in battle or was still a prisoner. He left Britna without 
exchanging a word with her, and proceeded to examine the 
horses one by one, making many inquiries as to what had taken 
place during his absence. The head stableman had had much 
to contend with during the weeks that his master had been away. 
He begged him to come into his house while he related his 
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manifold grievances. Britna’s companion consented, making a 
sign to her to follow him. 

They entered a neat room, where the stableman’s wife was 
engaged sewing, her two little children playing beside her. 
They talked of what was to take place on the morrow, the 
stableman making many sage reflections, as is the manner of 
such persons, on the mutability of human fortune. 

“T have to see to to-morrow’s entertainment,” said the late 
war prisoner. “I must have the old lion Kluz, he is the best 
we have for this work—has been most used to it. I will fetch 
him at one o'clock to-morrow morning. I will go myself. He 
will be killing some of you. He is not safe for any one to handle 
but me. Have the van at this entrance at five minutes before 
the time ; put it close to the door, for I shall bring with me 
something else to send back where he comes from. We have 
not a den to spare for him now the Princess has one for 
herself.” 

The stableman laughed. What his master said seemed to 
contain the elements of something humorous. As to the 
cruelty of the morrow, he seemed, and probably was, absolutely 
indifferent. Such things had been going on all his time, and 
that of his father before him. He was no worse than his 
neighbours, but was not in any degree in advance of them. No 
one, except a few uninfluential folk, strongly suspected of the 
crime of Christianity, had ever said that the sports of the 
amphitheatre were in any way to be complained of. 

Britna, all this time, sat at the further end of the room with 
her eyes cast down, without speaking. Whatever the stableman 
may have thought, he made no remark about her, and his wife, 
proud of being a free woman, took no notice whatever of a 
creature she regarded as a slave, and, therefore, infinitely beneath 
herself. The morals of the world, of which they formed a part, 
were so relaxed that there seemed nothing strange in their 
master being accompanied by an unknown female companion. 

The keeper of the beasts arose to go. There were several 
routes by which the cage, wherein Fyné was confined, could be 
reached. The most direct one was through the network of 
vaulted passages, which formed the substructure of the arena, 
and the lower tiers of seats. 

“T shall go the nearest way, to-night,” he said, as he lighted a 
lantern, and he and Britna disappeared into the darkness. “If 
I once get you and the Princess safe down in these vaults, 
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no one can ever find you, and if they saw us, every soul of them 
would run away. There are not more than three or four men 
can find their way about here without me to guide them, 
and they are of a sort that would not help to kill either you 
or her.” - 

As he finished speaking, Britna found herself in a small 
circular room, seemingly hewn out of the rock on which 
the vast structure was built. On one side was a_ round- 
headed recess, in which stood an oblong stone table. Passages 
seemed to branch off in various directions. 

“You area Christian, Lady Britna,” he said ; “you will know 
what this strange place is, I donot. I found it by chance. Those 
who use it have some way of getting here from the outside. When 
I first came on it something was going on. I donot know what. 
All the people were kneeling, except a man who stood at that 
table, who seemed to be reading something out of a book to 
them. They paid me well for not telling any one what I had 
seen. And when the two girls that Princess Fyné sent to the 
lions died, some Christian people waited here till dark, when I 
took two or three of them to pick up the bones of the poor 
things. They wrapped them up in pieces of the prettiest silk 
cloth I ever saw in my life, and I believe they were hidden 
somewhere very near here, and, would you believe it, Eklis, who 
is the friend of the Emperor, was one of them? I know him 
very well by sight; besides, he spoke to me, and gave me 
money.” . 

“Tt is a very holy place,” Britna said. “1 will explain it to 
you at another time. We must hurry on now, or these cruel people 
may murder her before we arrive.” 

“You must do what I ask you and not seem frightened,” he 
said. “You will come to no harm, and if you do not I perhaps 
cannot save either of you.” 

“T am not a great coward. I know you mean for the best 
whatever you do,” said Britna ; “ but do let us hurry on.” 

They emerged from the darkness through a little door 
communicating with one of the vomitories, through which the 
crowd were accustomed to arrive at and retire from their places. 
They were now once more in the light of day, or rather twilight, 
for the sun had already set. Only a very short part of the 
great oval had to be traversed. The tigers were seemingly in 
repose, but when they recognized the footsteps both rushed to 
the bars of the cage, showing the greatest affection for their 
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master. Fyné was sitting on a long, low bench which was the 
only furniture of her cell. She never raised her eyes when she 
heard the new-comers approach. During the last few hours 
several persons had passed by ; one or two had addressed her in 
words of insult and contumely. She thought those who now 
approached were of the same character as her former visitors. 
The man never uttered a word to his prisoner, but ushering 
Britna into the cage, locked the door behind her. 

“Your Imperial Highness,” Britna said, “I have brought you 
some food and wine.” She did not raise her veil, but stood with 
her eyes directed towards the ground, in the same attitude as 
she had assumed during the memorable interview in the apart- 
ment of the Princess when the Emperor had made a present of 
her to Klemenkeé. 

“Who are you? You have come to add further tortures? 
You are one of the slaves of these murderers,” Fyné said. Her 
voice was firm, and her manner had much of its wonted dignity. 

“ No, madam, I am in the service of the Princess Klemenké. 
As soon as it was known you were a captive, I came to you at 
once,” Britna said. 

“Has dear Klemenké indeed sent you? She cannot know 
what a place this is. Your life will be sacrificed, my poor girl,” 
said Fyné, rousing herself. 

“T trust not. This man is, I am quite sure, faithful. He will 
do all he can to save us. I will never leave you, whatever 
happens,” Britna said. She spoke in the tongue of Norendos, 
or rather that of Rhusla, between which there are only the 
faintest dialectic divergencies. 

While this conversation was taking place, the man employed 
himself in hanging up before the grating of the cell, where the 
two women were confined, a large and thick tarred sheet, of the 
kind commonly seen covering goods that are being conveyed in 
open trucks or waggons. When this was accomplished it had 
become very nearly dark, though gleams of light frequently 
entered the cage from the lanterns of those who were at work 
in the arena and its approaches preparing for the tragedy of the 
morrow. 

To persons in their state of highly-wrought nervous tension, 
the noises which struck on their ears were well-nigh maddening. 
Gruff notes of command to the workmen were interspersed, 
every now and then, with snatches of lewd songs, the purport of 
which it was not possible to misinterpret. The sheet which the 
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keeper of the animals had hung up to screen them in a great degree 
deadened the sounds which came in the other direction, but they 
could not fail to hear at intervals the clamorous oratory of the 
self-appointed rulers of the city, who ocengeet 4 the great hall 
and whose debates seemed never-ending. 

The man lighted two lamps, one for each cage, and hung 
them up high above head. 

While these things were going on, the women had remained 
silent. From the first it had been too gloomy for Fyné to dis- 
tinguish the features of her companion through the thick veil she 
wore. When the light of the lamp, dim though it was, fell upon 
Britna’s countenance there could be no mistake. Fyné gazed 
on her in wonder too complex, too maddening for words. 

“You are the slave, Britna,” she gasped, at length. 

“ Yes,-your Imperial Highness,” she said. 

“Why have you come, oh why? I am sure Klemenké never 
sent you,” she said. 

“No; when the news came she was away. I was compelled 
to act on my own responsibility ; to do what I thought was for 
the best, so came with this man, to save you if possible, if not 
to die with you.” 

Fyné burst into a passion of tears. The whole manner of 
her companion convinced her that she meant exactly what she 
said. It was so calm and composed, so absolutely without any 
endeavour after effect or consciousness of heroism, that Fyné 
was overwhelmed, for the instant she thought her reason had 
deserted her. 

“Tt is a mad dream,” she said, as if talking to herself. “ Britna 
is not here, she would never come to me in my agony.” As she 
spoke she gazed wildly around, imagining that the figure would 
have vanished, but it was still there. Britna had raised her veil 
and her gentle eyes were gazing on her with a deep affection 
which could not be misinterpreted. Fyné turned her face away. 
It was true, all true ; but she had no means of interpreting what 
she saw. It seemed a heavenly vision. 

“ May I sit beside your Imperial Highness,” Britna said. 

“Yes!” replied Fyné in tones like unto those of a frightened 
child. 

Britna put her arm round Fyné’s waist. She could feel the 
rapid beating of her heart. Neither of them spoke. 

During this time the keeper of the beasts seemed to have 
been amusing himself with his favourites. From a high shelf 
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he had taken down a rag-made ball, which to the intense 
delight of the tigers he rolled from one end of the cage to the 
other. Now one and now the other caught it. Sometimes the 
glad possessor of the ball would cast it high into the air, and 
then try to catch it as it fell, at others it would bring it back 
to the thrower, hoping to have it once more rolled away. This 
sport went on fora long time. The hearts of the two women were 
too full to heed it ; had the game occurred under other circum- 
stances it might have been a pleasure to watch it. 

“Lady Britna,” at length the keeper said, “dare you come 
here? They are quite tame. I am sure they will not hurt 


” 


you. 
“Yes, if it be necessary,” she replied, but she trembled and 


became deadly pale. The poor girl dreaded the ordeal. She 
remembered all too vividly what she had seen when she was 
compelled to be present in this place of public murder. 

“Do not go, oh, do not!” said Fyné, as she clung to her. 

“T must,” she replied, as she disengaged herself and walked 
calmly to the door of the den. The man let her through and 
the tigers fondled upon her as if they had been kittens. 

“They will not hurt you. Stroke them and they will then 
love you, but you must not let them lick you, their tongues 
are so rough,” he said, as he looked on his pets with conscious 
pride. 

Britna was much alarmed at first, but when she saw how 
gentle they were her fear abated. She threw the ball for 
them, and they entered on a happy game, such as they had 
enjoyed a little time ago with their master. 

Fyné watched the sport through the bars. To her it was 
a scene of supreme horror at first, for every moment she 
dreaded that Britna would become a sacrifice, but as it went on, 
she could not but feel admiration for the agile gentle creatures. 
At a sign from their master they left off their gambols, lying 
down as if preparing for sleep. 

“ Princess,” the man said, “it is necessary they should come 
into your cage. I have no way of saving you but this, and I 
am sure they will not hurt you any more than they have Lady 
Britna.” 

“T am in your hands, but they are sure to kill me,” she said; 
“Tam not like her.” 

It was no time for argument. The man threw open the door, 
and the tigers followed Britna into Fyné’s cell. One laid down 
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at her feet, the other stood by Britna’s side, evidently striving to 
retain her attention. 

And so the time passed on, the noise in the conference- 
room becoming louder and louder. At length, as it seemed, the 
tumultuary assembly dissolved itself for the night. There was 
a loud slamming of the great doors, and then the man who was 
listening attentively heard the key turn in the lock, the bolts 
shoot into their sockets. There was a momentary silence, and 
then the sound of unsteady feet approaching. 

“They are all gone at last!” exclaimed a bloated-looking 
fellow, who had been constituted usher, porter, or whatsoever 
the reader likes to name it, to the new assembly. “How are 
they getting on with the fixtures for to-morrow—all right, eh!” 

The keeper of the beasts nodded assent. He had no desire 
to enter into conversation with his visitor at such a time. 

“T say, old friend, just to amuse me and my lads, give this 
Princess a taste of the lash before we go,” said the ruffian. 

“Tt cannot be done to-night,” replied the keeper. 

“Why not?” 

“ Because it will make her sick, and she will not show sport 
when the time comes,” replied the keeper. 

“Nonsense, old boy, you said nothing of this sort about those 
two Christian lasses, or that tall slave the lions were to have 
had, if the Emperor had not given her away to that witch- 
woman. This Princess, as we used to call her, gave the order for 
beating her, herself. I saw it with her name and seal to it, and 
so did you. Chuchu showed it to us—come, turn and turn 
about, old lion-tamer, that is fair game, as we used to say when 
we were lads. Do you remember that woman in yellow, rubbing 
the salt into the gashes on the tall girl’s shoulders? I wonder 
what that slave-girl will say when she hears of the game to-morrow 
—wish she had been in a front seat to see it all, I warrant. Come, 
make no nonsense about her. This Princess had no pity for 
them, why should we for her?” said the unwelcome visitor. 

This conversation took place close to the curtain, so every 
word was distinctly audible to those in the den. Fyné forgot 
even her dread of the animals beside her, in her horror at what 
she was compelled to hear. 

“Come, I’m in the habit of getting my way with men like you 
—you get the whip and I’ll fetch my two lads to see the game. 
It will do them good. I shall be back in five minutes.” He was 
about to disappear, but the keeper detained him. 
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“I could not, if I would. Look in here! I never saw such a 
sight in my life, much as I’ve had to do with wild beasts and the 
goings on in this place.” As the keeper spoke he raised a corner 
of the curtain. 

The drunken man started back in blank amazement. 

“Make no noise, but run off and fetch your lads. They will 
see a better thing than if I beat all the women in Kara, till 
they dropped down in a faint,” said the keeper. 

“How ever have you done it?” inquired the man. Wonder 
had in some degree sobered him. 

“Me done it! How could I doit? That fresh woman with 
her arm round the Princess’s waist is, sure enough, a goddess, 
come to help her because she is the same as if she were Empress. 
My tigers were as tame with her as soon as she came in, as if they 
had been lambs. If any other woman or man either had gone in, 
they would have torn them to pieces ina moment. I have heard 
the temple-priests tell lots of tales like this, about how gods and 
goddesses used in old days come to help kings and queens, and 
how they made wild things tame before them, but I thought 
they were all a pack of lies. I never saw such a sight before. 
Fetch your lads, no one can tell how long it will last. The 
goddess will surely enough fly away with her.” 

The man required no urging. He was so overwhelmed with 
awe-struck surprise, by the wonder that had taken place, that he 
had not the slightest hesitation in accepting his companion’s 
interpretation of it. 

“There is not a moment to lose, Lady Britna; his sons, ten 
to one, will not be so easy of belief as he is,” the keeper said, as 
he relit his lantern. “Follow me.” 

He walked on first, the tigers at his heels like spaniels, and 
the women immediately behind them. They turned down the 
nearest vomitory, and entered a little low door which the 
keeper locked after them, and they soon found themselves in that 
complex network of passages, which Britna had so recently 
traversed. 

“We shall have some time to wait,” the keeper said. 
“Zabith willenot be at the door to meet you till one o'clock. I 
have plenty of candles down here. You are quite safe, not one 
of that crew outside dare come down. They think these 
passages are all haunted by the spirits of those who have been 
killed above our heads. I will take you to the round room you 
were in before.” 
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They soon arrived at the place mentioned. It never occurred 
to their guide that there was nothing on which to sit. This, 
however, was but a trivial inconvenience. They had hardly 
arranged themselves with the tigers stretched beside them, 
pictures of contented happiness, when they heard footsteps. 
The tigers pricked up their ears, but at a word from their master 
crouched down again. 

“There is only one person coming,” their guide said. He 
however drew a revolver, prepared for any emergency. The 
steps came nearer, and a man in a workman’s dress entered. 
There was no danger. The men knew each other. The keeper 
pointed to the tigers. “They will not hurt you, but do not go on 
the side of the place where they are. They are guarding these 
ladies, whom I have saved from you murderers above. Why are 
you here?” 

The man looked terrified. He stood as near the guide as he 
could get. “These rebels are worse than the Emperor and the 
Princess. They have been burning the houses and murdering 
the Christians by the timber-yards,” he said. “I have saved 
such as I could and brought them here, but how am I to feed 
them; they may die of hunger?” 

When the man spoke, Britna recognized his voice. 

“Are you not the man who risked your life to bring a priest 
to see me in the Harem gardens? I am Britna,” she inquired. 

“Yes, lady,” the man said. He knew her at once. 

“How many Christians are there hidden here,” she asked. 

“There are six beside myself, one of them is known to you.” 
He dare not speak more freely, for he knew that the keeper was 
a heathen and did not recognize Britna’s companion. 

“T will see them. Guide me to where they are,” Britna said. 

She was about to arise, but Fyné clutched her arm. “I dare 
not be left alone with these creatures without you to protect me. 
Do not, oh, do not leave me,” she pleaded. 

Britna took off her veil and assisted the Princess to put it on, 
so that she might pass unrecognized. 

“This lady must accompany me,” she said. “She is not a 
Christian, but is in as great danger as weare. I am sure she will 
not betray us.” 

The man did not hesitate for a moment, but conducted the 
two down a twisting passage in the rock, until they reached a 
room, very similar to the one they had left. There were rude 
paintings on the walls. Five persons were on their knees when 
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they entered. One of them was a woman with a baby in her 
arms, another, an old man, was reading prayers which the rest 
were devoutly following. Their conductor whispered something 
to the old man, who arose to greet Britna, whom he knew well. 
She knelt to receive his blessing. It was the Bishop of the 
persecuted flock. His surprise was great at finding Britna here, 
for he knew she had long been in a place of safety. To the 
natural question how she came to be there, she answered: 

“It is far too long a story to tell. I thought they would 
murder this lady, but I trust now, her life will be saved and yours 
also,” she said. As she spoke, her eyes fell on a marble slab let 
into the rough stone floor, with a cross and some letters on it, 
and above, on the wall, roughly painted, two palm branches, and 
below them, ORATE PRO NOBIS. 

“This is the grave,” the Bishop said, solemnly, “of the two 
poor girls whom the Princess Fyné caused to be murdered, 
whose martyrdom you were compelled to witness.” 

Britna knelt, and kissing the slab that covered their remains, 
uttered a few words of silent prayer; then rising, she said, “We 
believe that a guard for our protection will arrive in the garden 
shortly, but I cannot tell when, until I speak to the man who is 
with us. He who used to be the keeper of the animals. He is 
good and faithful now, whatever he may have been. You must 
not go to him, for he has brought with him two tigers for our 
protection; they might hurt you.” 

The hour of one struck as she was speaking. They could, 
underground as they were, hear the boom of the great bell which 
tolled the hours for the whole city. Britna returned to the 
keeper of the animals with Fyné by her side, who seemed not to 
dare to be parted from her even for a moment. A few words of 
earnest conversation passed. It was determined that the man 
should go at once to deposit the animals in their van, and, then, 
if he found Zabith at his post as he had promised, he should 
immediately conduct Fyné, Britna, and the others into the outer 
world. 

He returned very quickly, having locked up his pets. He 
had told Zabjth that he had in his charge six Christians whom it 
would at the present be necessary to take care of. From the 
few words that had passed between them, he believed that a 
large force had been assembled for their protection. 

When they arrived at the doorway, Zabith was there to 
welcome them; Hulon and Sessos were by his side. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE commander of the Norendos Guards was standing beside 
Hulon. ° 

“It is most necessary for the safety of your Impcrial 
Highness that you should return at once. When the rebels find 
out that you have escaped them, they may attack us in force. 
The King of Naverac has arranged to entertain your Highness 
for the present on board his flag-ship, where safety is certain,” 
said the officer. 

Fyné pondered for a moment. “I consent,” she said, “at 
least for to-night, until I can arrange my plans for the future. 
I am very grateful to the King, yourself, and all others who 
have come to my aid. I see a carriage is awaiting me, but 
before I go I have some commands to give. This man has 
saved my life by help of these tigers. Take him and them to 
the palace, and do all that is required to make them comfort- 
able. These other persons, too, are friends of mine, who must 
be provided for and protected until I see them again.” 

Fyné paused. All her native dignity seemed to have 
returned now that she was once more in the open air, and 
among her own people. 

“There is no time to waste, Princess,’ Hulon said. “If 
they discover your escape, these ruffians may fire upon you from 
the amphitheatre wall. Arrangements shall be made for the 
comfort of all you have brought along with you. I will 
commission Sessos to act as your deputy. Pray get into the 
carriage.” 

She looked round to be sure Britna was by her side, and 
the two entered the carriage, driving off at a rapid rate, guarded 
on the one side by her own soldiery, and on the other by the 
wild cavalry which had accompanied Zabith. The King of 
Naverac, surrounded by some of the wild men with whom their 
leader had supplied him, galloped off as fast as his horse would 
carry him to the marble stair, so as to be ready to receive his 
guest. 

For a few seconds Fyné looked out of the windows to make 
herself quite certain that they were sufficiently protected, and 
then, casting aside every thought save that one which over- 
whelmed all others, she flung her arms around Britna and wept 
upon her bosom. 
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Britna did not speak—she would have liked to say words of 
comfort, but she dare not. A gentle pressure of the hand was 
all she ventured upon. She felt very happy, but the relations 
between them were so strange and so intricate that she did not 
know how to act. Whatever she did might so easily give 
a wrong impression. 

The Princess never spoke, she seemed unconscious of every- 
thing. When the carriage passed under the arch which gave 
admission into the Harem Gardens, Britna ventured to tell 
Fyné that they were very near the end of their journey. The 
Princess at once aroused herself, and drying her tears, was 
prepared to allow the King to assist her from the carriage. 
“Do not leave my side when we are on board,” she whispered 
to Britna, as they passed along. 

Klemenké was on the deck to welcome the refugees. She 
had passed the hours in great agony, but her mind had been 
relieved by a message from Hulon, a few minutes before 
her guests arrived. Refreshments were prepared for them, but 
poor Fyné’s feelings were so overwrought that she could do 
little beyond make a pretence of eating. They were alone. 
The ladies in attendance had the good taste to absent them- 
selves, and Hulon had, or pretended to have, duties which 
called for his presence on deck. 

“T cannot tell you all that has happened during these 
terrible hours, dear Klemenké,” she said. “I only know that I 
owe my life to Britna—she has power, not only over wild 
beasts, but, which is more wonderful, over that savage man 
who was the organizer of tortures. I know him by sight very 
well.” 

Klemenké endeavoured to explain what were the causes of 
the man’s change of character, but her words seemed to make 
little impression. Fyné evidently thought that Britna had 
worked some miraculous change in his nature, not regarding 
those other circumstances which had helped to soften his heart, 
and force on him the belief in moral obligation. 

Britna was very tired, but she did not like to go to bed, as 
the Princess had begged her to remain with her. Fyné cut the 
knot of the difficulty. “You look very weary,” she said. “I 
am sure, considering all you have endured for my sake, the 
Princess will permit you to leave us. Though it is so very late, 
I hope she will remain with me a little longer. My brain is far 
too much excited to make sleep possible.” 
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“How terrible it all is, Klemenké,” Fyné said, as soon 
as they were alone. “ Death by wild beasts is not the extreme 
of horror. I suffered more from the foul language of those 
evil people than from the dread of a cruel death, which would, 
after all, have been over in a few minutes at most. The threats 
of what might happen before death nearly drove me mad, and 
those two poor things that are gone beyond recall, suffered 
all this, and dear Britna too, and I thought nothing of it. 
I wish I had died, so long as she was saved.” 

Klemenké did not know what to reply. In Fyne’s present 
state of mind reasoning would have been worse than useless. 
Knowing, as she did, her friend’s essentially noble character, 
she could not doubt that the experience she had undergone, 
and Britna’s heroic self-sacrifice, must make a deep impression. 
When natures such as hers turn from evil to good, they are not 
content with half-measures. Rest and calm contemplation were 
above all things requisite, yet Klemenké knew that if in her 
present state of mind she urged her friend to go to bed, it would 
be but plunging her in a troubled sea of bitter reflections. 
First of all things it was necessary for her to make a confidant 
of some one, and she knew well that Fyné was too proud 
to take any one else but herself unreservedly into her confidence. 

“You know, dear Fyné, you have not told me what has 
really happened. I am still quite ignorant of everything except 
that you were captured, that Britna joined you, and that both 
are saved,” she said. ; 

Obvious as this was, in the excitement of the hour she had 
not realized it. “Of course you do not—how very stupid of me 
—lI will tell you the history from first to last,” she said, and so 
she did, entering into many details at which we have but 
glanced. This took a long time, for Klemenké asked many 
questions as the narrative progressed. ‘‘ How can I ever show 
my gratitude to Britna for her heroism? Money she does not 
want. It would be a degradation to offer it, and good as she 
is, the love of such a creature as I am, she can never care for.” 

“You talk very foolishly, Fyné, as I am sure you will feel 
when you have had rest, and the comfort that comes from 
sleep, and more than all, when you know Britna as I do. See, 
the dawn is rippling in through the cabin windows. The sun 
will arise soon. Do go to bed now, and sleep as long as ever 
you can. Lana, Britna’s maid, is sitting up to take care of you. 
She is the only one of our servants who knows the language of 
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Kara. She is a good, thoughtful woman, who will never repeat 
anything she may hear. I have told her not to leave you,” 
Klemenké said. 

Fyné obeyed. Her strong will, which never wavered when 
surrounded by difficulties and dangers, was in abeyance, now 
she was in the charge of one who she knew loved her. It was 
such an untold relief to remain passive, not to think, but for a 
few hours at least to have someone to arrange her life for her. 
She could not sleep. Her past life came back to her, not as a 
dream, but with terrible reality, as if she were living it all over 
again. Lana sat as far from her as the confined space of the 
cabin would allow. The light shaded so that she should be in 
almost complete darkness. Lana was a good, kind-hearted, 
Christian woman. She loved her mistress dearly, and was not 
sufficiently wide-minded to be able to realize that one who had 
wronged her so terribly might, notwithstanding all things, be a 
good woman according to the very feeble light she had to guide 
her. As poor Fyné acted over again the long, sad tragedy of 
her life, from the day when the agony of the struggle began, by 
the loss of her sister Elne, to the unendurable tortures of the 
last few hours, she sobbed bitterly. 

Lana watched her carefully, but never spoke. She had but 
very faint sympathy for one who she felt was now only suffering 
a very small part of the punishment she deserved for her crimes. 
It is not pleasant to be in the company of a murderess, and 
such Lana could not doubt that Fyné was, but she was never- 
theless prepared to discharge her duty to the utmost. She knew 
that both Britna and Klemenké would wish her to do all she 
could to relieve the sufferer’s distress, so she determined, at 
whatever sacrifice of personal feeling, to speak soothingly, should 
Fyné give her an opportunity. She knew it was no part of her 
duty to administer punishment. If Britna was willing to peril 
all things on the faint chance of saving one who had so deeply 
injured her, surely she might spend a few hours in doing what 
she knew her dear mistress would desire; still, it was an un- 
grateful task. 

It was now broad daylight. The newly-risen sun was 
tinging the wavelets with bright gold. Fyné could see their 
ever-changing beauty from where she lay. The gladness of 
nature brought no relief, no respite to the maddened working of 
her tortured brain. She turned over, that she might not see 
them, and resolutely determined not to think on the harrowing 
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past, or the complex future. It was useless. She must think, 
and thought was now madness. Anything would be better than 
this. Should the strain continue much longer, she feared her 
reason would give way. Now she was sane. How long would 
she continue to be so? How she wished Klemenké was by her 
side, but she dare not summon her. What excuse could she 
make? Mental agony differs from other and far lesser ills in 
presenting no outward symptoms from which even the dearest 
friends may judge of the sufferer’s condition. She determined 
to speak to her attendant. Any conversation, however 
unintelligently stupid, would be a relief from this terrible 
self-analysis. 

“Lana,” she said, “did you accompany the Princess when 
she was here before?” 

“Yes, madam,” was the curt reply. Lana did not know in 
what direction the question pointed. 

“Did you attend on the Lady Britna when the Emperor 
gave her to the Princess?” she asked. 

“Yes, from that night until now, and I hope I may never 
have to leave her as long as I live,” Lana said. 

“You have been told how she has saved me from torture and 
death?” Fyné said. 

“Yes, madam, just so much, but I do not know what 
happened. I have hardly spoken to my mistress or the Princess 
since your Highness came on board,” she said. 

“It is a long story to tell. . I am too ill to repeat it now, but 
it is to her devotion that I owe my life. I do not know why 
she ran this fearful risk for me, for I have treated her with 
heartless cruelty. Did you see her the evening she was given 
to the Princess?” 

“Yes, madam. I was with her then, and for several nights 
after that. She was too ill to be left by herself,” Lana said. 

“The Princess Klemenké told me she had been savagely 
beaten. I did not intend such cruelty when I gave the order. 
I only wished to terrify her into sacrificing to our gods that her 
life might be saved. The ruffians who obeyed my commands 
did far more than I intended, but I was a very wicked woman 
for giving the order at all. Is it true that she suffered very 
much?” 

“Yes, madam. If the torture had lasted much longer she 
would have died. The doctor of the Queen of Renavra says so. 
The wounds have healed now, but there will be terrible scars as 
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long as she lives. She has to wear high dresses up to the throat 
to hide them, and her.left arm will always be weak. At times it 
hurts her very much, poor thing.” 

“Then, as she knows by one word of mine, I could have 
saved her from all this misery, why has she undergone this 
terrible risk to save me?” Fyné asked. 

“TI do not know, madam, she has never spoken to me on 
the subject, but I think she must believe you were not to 
blame.” 

“ How can that be?” said Fyné, completely puzzled. 

“T have no right to speak for my mistress, who is so much 
wiser and better than I am, but she may think you could not 
help it,” said Lana, who felt she was on dangerous ground, and 
was, moreover, beginning to have deep concern for the poor, 
sorrowing woman. 

“T could have helped it quite well and the death of the 
other Christian girls also, but I did not know it was wrong until 
Princess Klemenké taught me. You will not believe this, 
I know, but it is quite true,” sobbed Fyné. 

The Princess watched the servant’s countenance narrowly, 
thinking she would show signs of incredulity in her features. 
Nothing of the kind was apparent, only what seemed, so far 
as she could judge, a shadow of deep dejection, perhaps not 
unmingled with fear. 

“You shrink from me,” she said; “and I do not wonder. 
You cannot understand life here, any more than I can the 
wonderful things Princess Klemenké has told me of her own 
happy country.” 

Sorrow is contagious. Lana had entered on her night-watch 
with the sternest resolve not to show one act of kindness beyond 
what duty called for, but she was overcome. The terrible 
struggle she beheld taking place, where the powers of evil and 
an awakening conscience seemed to her simple mind to be 
in death-grapple, filled her with awe and sympathy. She for 
the time forgot that the being before her was a Princess. All 
she now saw was a poor human soul in deep anguish, perhaps 
hurrying on the downward path to despair. 

“I do not think you could help it; I do not, indeed,” she 
said ; and when she had spoken, she was alarmed by the sound 
of her own voice. Her mental reverie was over. 

“Then what has made me so cruel?” inquired Fyné, 
anxiously. The woman’s earnestness touched her deeply. 
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“ Because, madam, you serve the evil spirits that the people 
here call gods and goddesses. These wretched things have 
inspired you to do their evil will; they have made you their 
slave here that they may torture you for ever and ever here- 
after,’ Lana said. , 

The tone of deep earnestness in which the woman spoke 
left no room for questioning the depth of her conviction. Fyné 
had never been so addressed before. From early childhood 
her princely rank had screened her from blame. Her com- 
manding intellect and stately bearing would have protected 
her from intrusion had she been born to fill a far lower station. 
Her sympathetic manners also, towards all those with whom 
she was brought into immediate contact, was an additional 
reason why the very few who might have dared to censure her 
were held-back, some by heartfelt affection, others by the fear 
of losing a powerful friend. 

The new sensation was a great surprise, but did not make 
her angry. She knew that it was kindly meant. Could it 
possibly be true? She was now filled with a new horror 
which she could not clothe in coherent thought, by the present- 
ment of possibilities such as she had never dreamt of. Could 
it be that this simple-minded maid-servant was expressing the 
truth—telling her for the first time what Christians really 
thought of her? Did Britna and Klemenké pardon and pity 
her only because they believed that she had forfeited her freedom 
of action and become the slave of lost spirits? It was a terrible 
idea to have forced upon her at such a time, and yet she could 
not cast it from her. Fora long time she remained silent; at 
last she said: “I do not worship these vain things—I do not 
believe either in our gods or yours—there are no gods, and 
there is nothing to help or hurt us but ourselves and our 
fellow-creatures.” 

Lana was unacquainted with the wanderings of unbelief. 
Fyné’s words were surprising as well as shocking. She dare not 
continue the conversation. The remark, however, confirmed her 
in her previous belief that the Princess was in very truth a slave 
of demons. 

Fyné was disinclined for further conversation. Lana had 
furnished her with another subject of meditation, which, revolt- 
ing as it was, diverted her mind from the objects which had 
before well-nigh maddened her. She asked Lana to open the 
window, and tried to find rest by gazing on the gently-swelling 
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water as the tide came in. Its rhythmic motion and the sweet 
morning air soothed her. She fell into a quict, gentle slumber. 
It did not last long, but her dreams were happy. When the 
mind is over-burdened it often happens that sleep, for the time, 
gives complete rest. Once more she was back in the home of 
her childhood; once more she breathed the mountain air, 
fragrant with the scent of the pine-woods, and heard the music 
of the wind among their branches, and could see the glancing 
of sunny waters far, far beneath her. Elne, she thought, was 
still with her, though she saw her not, and her loving voice was 
silent, yet they were once more united, and that was joy 
unspeakable. The picture was never completed. The splash 
of oars awakened her, and she was again aware of all the 
sorrows which environed her. The change was so sudden that 
she wept, but so silently that Lana thought her still sleeping. 

When at last Lana perceived that Fyné was awake, she 
proposed to order her breakfast. There were no bells in the 
sleeping-cabins, which had not been constructed to receive 
ladies, so Lana had to go into the outer world to order it. On 
her way she encountered Klemenké. 

“ As the Princess is awake, I will go to see her,” she said. 

Fyné welcomed her gladly. 

“T have good news for you,” Klemenké said. ‘“ Your com- 
mander arrived sometime in the night. He came here early 
this morning, and is in consultation with the King of Naverac 
now. He will stay till you appear. Zabith has been to see me. 
His father has arrived with a large body of my wild infantry, 
and a despatch has come from Avené, saying that she, with a 
large part of her army, will be here soon, and that the King of 
Renavra and the Duke are immediately in her rear. With a 
force so large the rebels will be speedily overcome, even if they 
are mad enough to try to hold out.” 

“ All this is very delightful, dear Klemenké ; but you do not 
tell me anything of Britna. I trust she has slept better than I 
have.” 

“She is on deck with the other ladies, and seems as bright 
and cheerful as possible,” Klemenké said; “but now, Fyné, I 
must talk to you on a grave matter, which requircs immediate 
attention and instant action. It is of no use whatever that 
Avené and your other friends should subdue these cruel rebels 
if the Emperor is to continue to rule. As soon as we have gone, 
affairs will lapse into their old state. Chuchu is now his sole 
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adviser, and we have good reason to believe that the miscreant 
is in league with the rebels. You must assume the reins of 
government at once and proclaim yourself Empress. If you 
do not, the old corrupt government will come back and the 
poor Christians be tortured more than ever.” 

“That shall never be!” Fyné exclaimed, and then a thought 
flashed across her brain, carrying her mind far away from 
governmental duties. “Was it not strange,” she said, “that 
before I could make my escape I was compelled to stand by 
the grave of those poor innocents and hear the Bishop denounce 
me as a murderess? I had Britna’s veil on, so he did not know 


” 


me. 
“It was unfortunate that at such a time you should hear 


anything painful, but not unnatural. I have made inquiries 
about him.” Eklis knows him well. He is a highly-educated 
and refined man, a Naverac noble, who came here years ago as a 
missionary. His being a subject of a friendly Power might, it 
was thought, save his life if he were captured; but do, dear 
Princess, give attention to what I say as to the Empire. Prompt 
measures must be taken. The King is most anxious, but did 
not dare to be explicit when he had an interview with you.” 

“T am too miserable for rule now, Klemenké, and after all 
the wicked things I have done and permitted, is it fit that I 
should do so? Can you, as a Christian, hope that your God 
would prosper me?” she said. _ 

Klemenké hesitated for a moment, and then as she looked 
earnestly into her poor, haggard face, she said: “Yes, for I 
believe you are truly penitent and desire to do what God wills.” 

“There is no immediate hurry. I will dress now, and speak 
of it again when we mect. My mind is unsettled—vainly 
longing to recover some lost ideal, which I once had, but which 
has fled from me,” she said, in tones of deep sadness never to 
be forgotten by the only one who heard them. 








Reviews. 


I.—THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES.! 


FATHER KNABENBAUER’S volume on Acts is marked by 
that quality of thoroughness and sound judgment to which his 
previous commentaries have accustomed us. We turn first to 
his Prolegomena, which are five in number: on the plan and 
purpose of the Book, on the sources from which the author 
drew, on the chronology, on the state of the text as we now 
have it, and on the principal commentators. These sections 
are commendably concise, but grapple with the points in a 
masterly way. The Tiibingen theory, which saw in Acts a 
harmonizing effort in which the wonderful works of the two 
great Apostles were set in contrast, has lost now the favour in 
which it was held a while since, but its arguments were 
ingenious and require careful consideration, which they receive 
here, as do those of the latter disintegrationist critics. Several 
of these difficulties are solved by grasping accurately the 
purpose of the sacred writer, whose solicitude was to record 
facts not for their mere historical interest, but for dogmatic 
reasons. Hence he makes no attempt to record what all the 
Apostles did, but points out such facts as suffice to establish 
his contention. He wished to show how the predictions and 
promises of our Lord made to His Apostles were faithfully 
fulfilled, and the divinity of His religion thereby securely 
demonstrated. Father Knabenbauer finds the key-passage to 
the entire book in Acts i. 8: “ You shall be witnesses to Me in 
Jerusalem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends 
of the earth.” All is arranged on this plan. We have first the 
appointment of the witnesses and the promises made to them. 
Then follows an account of the earliest ministry of these 
witnesses at Jerusalem, with the signal confirmation of their 
words in various ways by exhibitions of Divine power, and the 

1 Cursus Scripture Sacre. Commentarius in Actus Apostolorum. Auctore 
J. Knabenbauer, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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consequent conversion of multitudes. As time goes on opposi- 
tion issues in persecution, but the only result is to lead on to 
the further development of the apostolic work. The message is 
carried from Jerusalem to Judzxa, from Judza to Samaria, 
Pheenicia, and even to Antioch. The barrier between Jew and 
Gentile is broken down. A leading persecutor is transformed 
into an apostle destined to work more than all the rest, and 
through his ministry Churches are solidly founded in the 
principal cities of the Gentile world. If in the earlier part 
of Acts, St. Peter is prominent and in the later parts St. Paul, it 
is because this was the necessary consequence of the plan which 
St. Luke had formed for himself, though no doubt the fact that 
he was St. Paul’s companion led, under God’s Providence, to his 
being selected as the writer. 

That St. Luke was the writer of Acts, and of the Gospel 
which no one denies to have come from the same pen, we know 
only from tradition, but Father Knabenbauer shows how 
exactly this tradition satisfies the conditions of the text, and 
how every other hypothesis of authorship that modern criticism 
has at times sought to substitute is incompatible with the same. 
Anyhow, the author was that self-repressing companion of 
St.Paul who in certain portions of the book—the “we” portions, 
as they are called—uses the first person plural. That these 
portions are from the same pen as the rest of the book is 
established by the identity of style as well as from the con- 
spicuous unity of the text. Are we, however, to infer that the 
portions in which the author does not use the first person 
record facts of which he was not a personal witness? The 
question is generally answered in the affirmative, but Father 
Knabenbauer inclines to the negative. He suggests that the 
use of the “ first person” may mean nothing more than that the 
author at times drifted into that style. We confess, however, 
our preference for the affirmative answer, on the ground that 
the change when it occurs is so sharply marked off, and so 
consistently adhered to. Still, even if St. Luke was not person- 
ally present at many of the recorded events—and he could 
hardly have been present at all—he had the best opportunities of 
collecting the testimony of eye-witnesses, and could report it 
with marvellous success. We have then in his authorship a sure 
guarantee of the facts recorded. 

Father Knabenbauer makes much use of the acknowledg- 
ments of Blass, a recent Protestant commentator, who revolts 
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against the destructive theories of so many of his fellows, and 
exposes their weaknesses in forcible terms. This reminds us of 
one remarkable omission in Father Knabenbauer’s commentary. 
He does not seem to have taken note of Professor W. M. Ramsay’s 
St. Paul the Traveller and The Churches of Phrygia. We call 
it an omission, not that it need be so regarded in itself in a com- 
mentary by a German writer, but because Father Knabenbauer 
is, on the whole, so lynx-eyed in searching out and utilizing 
whatever has been written on his subjects in England as well as 
elsewhere, and one wonders how he came to overlook a writer 
who is also an explorer in Asia Minor, and whose writings on 
St. Paul and his foundations are marked, on the whole, by so 
much sound judgment as well as competent topographical 
knowledge. Father Knabenbauer would have found Professor 
Ramsay, perhaps, a more able defender than the writer in the 
Katholik of the-view which identifies the visit of St. Paul to 
Jerusalem mentioned in Gal. ii. 1, with that recorded in Acts 
xi. 30. Persuasively, however, as Professor Ramsay puts his 
case, we think Father Knabenbauer right in preferring the more 
common view. It is difficult in a book notice, which has to be 
short, to consider any of the details of a commentary like the 
present, or there are one or two parts to which we would draw 
attention. As regards the textual criticism, Father Knabenbauer 
gives Blass’s reasons for judging the recension, varying seriously 
from the common recension, which appears in MSS. of which 
Codex D is a type, to be one of two forms of the text, both of 
which came from the writer's own hand. He is evidently 
impressed by these reasons, though disinclined towards so 
unlikely a hypothesis, and so is content to leave the reader to 
decide for himself. 


2.—EVOLUTIONARY PHILOSOPHY AND COMMON SENSE.! 


To his Catholic Truth Society’s papers on Science and 
Scientists, and on Science and Romance, Father Gerard now 
adds a third series entitled, Evolutionary Philosophy and Common 
Sense. Like the two former this new series is not in the form 
of a continuous text, but is made up of articles contributed from 
time to time to THE MONTH. This means that occasional 
repetitions occur, but there is sufficient sequence for practical 


1 Evolutionary Philosophy and Common Sense. By the Very Rev. John Gerard, 
S.J. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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purposes, and the ground covered includes enough to serve the 
writer’s object, which is to “ inquire how far certain theories put 
forth in the name of science are entitled to the character they 
assume.” The inquiry to which the writer is thus invited is a 
needful one. It is too much the fashion to assume that a theory 
like Evolution, which can cite so many distinguished names 
among its advocates, is proved up to the hilt, being based on 
the clearest and most intelligible conceptions, and on the con- 
sistent and convincing testimony of an exhaustive array of 
facts. Not a few, indeed, of our best-qualified scientific students 
are far from accepting the theory as demonstrated, or as more 
than an hypothesis of some plausibility beset with the gravest 
difficulties. But their authority is disregarded by the general 
public which prefers to gather round more showy prophets like 
Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer, and minor prophets like Clodd 
and Grant ‘Allen. Still, there are minds among us of a more 
independent order—and among them we may hope that our 
young Catholics are well represented—-who will like to test for 
themselves by personal observation and analysis the facts and 
principles alleged in behalf of Evolution, and it is to these minds 
that Father Gerard addresses himself. 

There are six interesting papers in his little volume, but we 
must confine our observation to two of them. In the first, to 
which a phrase of Lord Salisbury’s has lent its title, Ze Com- 
Sortable Word “ Evolution,’ Father Gerard complains of the 
loose way in which Evolutionists use the word without defining 
the sense in which they understand it : 


It is obviously by a process of Evolution that an oak comes from 
an acorn, a butterfly from a caterpillar, or both from an egg. When 
we say that there has been Evolution in nature, are we to understand 
Evolution of this kind, the only kind of which we have practical 
experience ? Are we to say that one life-form produced another, 
inevitably and because “ it was its nature to,” as the seed produces the 
plant? Or, are we rather to say that there was no predetermination in 
the original forms of life towards one development rather than another, 
and that extrinsic causes have governed the production of those we 
now observe? It is obvious that the two things are not the same ; they 
are in fact as different as possible. On the one supposition given the 
original form Evolution is secured, just as we secure salmon or trout for 
a river by getting the ova; the after-development being as much part 
and parcel of an organism as the initial state. But in the other case 
the original form has no more tendency to become anything else than 
has the ore in an iron-mine to become a steam-engine ; if it is to do so, 
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it must be wrought on by forces altogether independent of itself. We 
may style the one or the other process Evolution, but does it serve 
a useful purpose to turn the word loose on the world till we have 
determined which it means? 


The confusion, of course, tells a tale. In the days before 
Darwin, the relationships between living things—at least, in their 
broader features—were as fully recognized as they are now, but 
the hypothesis of a genetic connexion did not take on, simply 
because there was no known force capable of accounting for 
unity of descent. Darwin’s theory of Natural Selection, 
supported as it was by his effective setting forth of innumerable 
observations, seemed to supply this missing force, and from that 
time belief in Evolution spread and became identified with his 
theory of its causes. Further examination, however, has brought 
to light difficulties against Darwin’s theory so grave that, 
according to Pascoe, the “ Natural Selection theory has sunk 
beneath the level of an hypothesis,” whilst no other theory 
generally deemed satisfactory has arisen to take its place—* so 
much so,” says Father Gerard, “ that this system has never been 
dethroned from the popular imagination, simply from the want 
of a substitute, it being still commonly supposed that the 
Evolutionary theory and the Natural Selection theory are one 
and the same, and that belief in the former is based on the 
arguments of Mr. Darwin.” ... There has thus been effected 
a complete change of front in the evolutionary army. Their 
original position was this: ‘We believe in Evolution, because 
Mr. Darwin’s theory, which is a theory of Evolution, explains 
the phenomena;’ whereas now they say, ‘We believe in 
Evolution because of the phenomena, though unable to con- 
struct a theory which shall explain them.’ 

But what about this second position in itself? Do the facts, 
as we find them in the book of nature, point unmistakably to an 
evolutionary process as having pervaded either the entire 
cosmos, or at all events the world of living things? Even 
against this more moderate position there are grave difficulties 
which the course of investigation increases rather than 
diminishes. This, for instance, is the case with the geological 
records which tor a time were thought to supply the strongest 
evidence in support of the theory. That, speaking generally, the 
lower forms of life appeared first, and the higher afterwards, is 
undoubtedly attested by the state of the earth. But it is a fact 
which accords equally well with the theory of Special Creation, 
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as it is called, and so is not of much avail to the Evolutionists. 
When this testimony of the rocks is examined in its details it 
is found, says Sir W. Dawson, that “the new types of life, 
instead of presenting themselves at first scantily and as radiating 
slowly each from its own centre, which they should do in the 
evolutionary hypothesis, many new forms appear to have been 
introduced at one time and apparently suddenly.” Again, the 
earliest specimens found of the different kinds of life show no 
signs of an unformed or imperfect state, but are stamped with 
the definite characteristics of their class as we know it to-day. 
Moreover, the attempts to discern amongst the fossil remains 
pedigrees for existing species have so far completely broken 
down ;—the one instance which used to be triumphantly cited— 
that of the eguzd@e—proving, as Father Gerard conclusively shows, 
to yield a particularly strong argument against Evolution. For 
even if it could be conceded, as it cannot, that our European 
horse is descended from the American Zohzppus, an animal about 
the size of a fox, with four distinct toes and the rudiment of a 
fifth, we have to count with the fact that this Zokzppus belongs to 
the beginning of the Tertiary period. If it took the entire 
duration of this period to develop these four distinct toes and the 
rudimentary fifth into the solid hoof of our modern horse, what 
a vastly longer time must it have taken to develop the Lohippus, 
which is already an ungulate, out of a long line of previous 
mammalian ancestors? On this supposition the Secondary 
period, or at least the greatér part of it, should have simply 
swarmed, like the Tertiary, with true mammals, whereas it yields 
us no traces whatever of true mammals, nor can their absence be 
accounted for on the easy plea of imperfect records. 

Father Gerard is himself a careful observer of the ways of 
plants and animals, and in the last paper of his series, entitled, 
Unnatural History, he invites his readers to follow his example, 
and go out into the fields to see for themselves how far some of 
the facts on which Darwinism insisted are genuine or otherwise. 
A particularly interesting instance refers to Mr. Darwin’s theory 
on the relation of humble bees to the fertilization of red clover. 
“Humble bees [he says] alone visit the red clover, as other bees 
cannot reach the nectar. Hence I have my little doubt whether, 
if humble bees became extinct or very rare in England, the red 
clover would become very rare or wholly disappear.” It was 
natural that so ingenious an idea should be deemed illuminating, 
but Father Gerard claims as the result of his personal observa- 
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tions, that this alleged fact is unreal. “Humble bees do not 
thrust their trunks down amongst the blossoms (of the clover), 
but quickly bite a hole through the base of each, and through it 
extract the honey. They cannot then do anything in aid of the 
cross-fertilization of the clover.” Father Gerard adds that he 
finds all the clover blossoms in fields visited by bees to be thus 
perforated. On the other hand, in the Bavarian highlands he 
examined carefully a peculiarly fine field of red clover not one 
blossom of which was perforated, but there was not a humble bee 
to be seen anywhere. 

This notice may seem longer than so small a volume 
demands, but is not excessive in view of the service it is 
capable of rendering to those who desire to think for themselves, 
and not yield to popular clamour in their study of so important 
a subject. 


3.—LEAVES FROM A SQUATTER’S NOTE-BOOK.! 

The object of the author, who has not lived to see his first 
and last literary venture appear in print, is, as he tells us, to 
furnish a truthful picture of the Australian life of old days, 
which, much to his regret, is now a thing of the past. Absolute 
truthfulness of description, he declares in his Preface, to be the 
one merit he claims, and his plain, unvarnished style, adorned 
only by occasional quotations from Byron and Tom Moore, 
well accords with such a profession. In the five-and-twenty 
chapters of his little book, will be found vivid pictures of the 
wild life led by sheep farmers half a century ago, and the 
hardships, difficulties, and dangers they habitually had to face— 
shipwreck, droughts, floods—hailstorms, in a few minutes 
exterminating a flock of a thousand sheep—bush-fires no less 
fatal—mutinies among the shearers, “generally unmitigated 
blackguards,’—bushrangers—above all, massacres of entire 
stations by the native blacks. Interspersed are interesting 
sketches of the manners and customs of the aborigines, and 
one or two touching personal histories of European settlers 
with whom the writer was brought in contact. Vastly enter- 
taining, though the incident itself must have been anything but 
that, is the narrative of the storm-bound lugger, the crew of 
which had to subsist on shark and onions. 


1 Leaves from a Squatter’s Note-Book. By Thomas Major, late Inspector of 
Runs for the N.S.W. Government. London: Sands and Co., 1900. 
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Occasionally, the author strikes a deeper note which must 
awake many questionings as to that civilizing mission of which 
our race is so proud. “Alas,” he exclaims, “it must ever be! 
Civilization in its march often disfigures both man and nature.” 
As to the latter, he tells us: “The modern squatter and free 
selector have, by fencing and ring-barking, destroyed all the 
former natural beauty: unsightly ramshackle homesteads dot 
the landscape ; the trees, like gaunt spectres, point their dying 
and dead limbs to heaven, as if calling down vengeance on the 
sacrilege.” But it is as to our influence upon man that the 
impeachment is most grievous. The natives have almost 
disappeared, having been exterminated not so much by violence, 
though their inroads were always ruthlessly avenged, as by the 
contamination of our intercourse: “for one slain by the rifle, 
thousands .have fallen by the bottle and its accompanying 
vices.” Formerly, however rude, savage, and cruel, “they were 
virtuous and moral, as they understood virtue and morality,” 
they were sound and healthy, “ without the scar of vice,” and in 
their camps old men and women and many children might be 
seen. Now, in all these respects ‘“demoralization has followed 
acquaintance with the white man and his baneful civilization.” 
The few wretched survivors are degraded in soul and body, and 
the stamp of all our vices is upon them, unredeemed by our 
more robust natural qualities, and surely presaging their speedy 
extinction. Terrible as is such an indictment, who that cares 
to look beneath the surface of our vaunted material civilization 
will venture to question its truth? 


4.—THE PASSION PLAY OF OBER-AMMERGAU.! 


This will come as timely aid to those who may contemplate 
being present at the Passion Play this year. It will also be of 
much interest to the far greater number of those less privileged, 
who will have to be content to hear of it at second-hand. 

The prose, as well as the choruses, which have been rendered 
in rhyme and metre, run smoothly into pure easy English, and 
bear little, if any, mark of laborious translation. A slim, neatly 
printed volume of 132 pages will not incommode the capacious 
pocket of the tourist. 


1 The Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau. Translated by Mary Frances Drew. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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5-—INTRODUCTION TO THE MYSTIC LIFE.! 

While rightly insisting that the mystical life or prayer is the 
gift of God, the author is no less insistent on the fact that it is 
dependent on certain conditions in our power to supply, though 
it does not follow from them infallibly or by any recognized 
law of proportion. The distinctive of mystical life he takes to 
be a “consciousness of God's presence in the soul” as opposed to 
mere belief or “notional” assent to the fact; and thus it is 
something separable from sanctifying grace and charity. For 
this view he quotes Gerson, Lallemant, Surin, Alvarez de Paz, 
and all classics on the subject. 

Carefully distinguishing the substance of mystical life (ze. 
this consciousness of God’s indwelling) from its occasional 
preternatural accompaniments, he maintains, together with a 
whole host of witnesses, that it is something to be sought by all ; 
and which far from weakening, braces the energies of apostolic 
zeal and practical usefulness. The effectual Saints have all 
been mystics ; it was the same love of the real, the concrete, the 
experimental, as opposed to the notional, the abstract, the 
theoretical, which, when carried from their prayer into their work, 
made mystics like Dominic, Francis, Teresa, Ignatius, pillars of 
the Militant Church. 

The bulk of the volume is occupied with the detailed dis- 
cussion of the aforesaid conditions—prayer, humility, recollection, 
and the counsels. 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 
UNDER the title of A University for Catholics, in relation to 
the matertal interests of Ireland, the Bishop of Limerick con- 
tributes a useful tract to the newly started Catholic Truth 
Society of Ireland. The Bishop complains that the importance 
of a proper Catholic University is not altogether appreciated by 
the mass of the Irish people. There is a tendency among the 
farmers and the poor to regard the question as not greatly 
concerning them, and of serious importance only to the higher 


1 Introduction a la Vie Mystique. Par M. P. Lejeune. Lethielleux, Paris. 
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classes. The Bishop in this pamphlet endeavours to remove so 
false an impression from their minds. He protests that it is a 
grave mistake, and one comparatively modern, to treat University 
education as suitable only for the children of the rich. He 
would have the Irish Catholic University, as soon as it is 
established, make its arrangements in such wise that the poor 
as well as the rich may attend its schools, just as they have 
done for many years in Scotland. In regard to the studies 
required, the Bishop dissents strongly from the notion that 
a modern University course should be mainly and _ primarily 
classical. He would apparently lay the greatest stress on the 
study of the experimental sciences, so that the graduates might 
have the best formation for industrial pursuits. The style is 
intentionally very simple and popular, that the tract may be 
circulated among the Irish people generally. 

We are glad to receive the second volume of M. Egremont's 
Année de 1’ Eglise (Victor Lecoffre), that for 1899, and to find 
that the welcome accorded to the first volume has made the 
publishers confident of being able to continue the series. We 
may remind our readers that its plan is like that of the Annual 
Register, only that it is Catholic and embraces the whole world 
in its record in outline of the events of Catholic interest that 
have occurred in the previous year. The present volume does 
not fall short of its predecessor, but on the contrary, marks an 
advance. The papers are fuller, with the result that the number 
of pages has been increased by a third. It is chiefly the portions 
on the Holy See, on Switzerland, on Turkey, and on Foreign 
Missions which have been thus developed. 

Our young people are insatiable in their appetite for new 
story-books, nor is it necessary to do more than announce the 
appearance of any such. We have several before us, of some of 
which our notice is overdue. Llue and White, by Miss Edith 
Power (Moran and Co., Aberdeen), is a tale of Brittany in 1795, 
that is, of Brittany at the time of the struggle of its sturdy 
Catholic stock to defend their religion and liberties against the 
Revolution. The story is well conceived and told, and is full of 
exciting adventures. The True Story of Master Gerard, by 
Miss A. T. Sadlier, and Loyal Blue and Royal Scarlet, by 
Miss M. A. Taggart, both published by Benziger, are likewise 
stories woven out of the conditions of civil war, the former 
belonging to the time of the American War of Independence, 
the latter to the times of the conflict between the Stuarts and 
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the House of Orange. Pauline Archer, by Miss Sadlier, An 
Every-Day Girl, by Miss M. C. Crowley, and Jack o’ Lantern, by 
Miss M. T. Waggaman, are stories, also published by Benziger, 
intended for younger children. 

Under the title of Bruges, an Historical Sketch (Bruges: 
Louis de Plauche), Mr. Wilfrid Robinson, who has been for some 
years a resident in that ancient and interesting old town, has 
put together a short account of its history. The archives in 
which Bruges is rich and the many publications of the Societé 
d’Emulation, and of the Belgian Royal Historical Commission, 
have enabled him to draw from authentic sources. Intimate 
relations between the Flemish town and our own country date 
back as far as the time of Edward III., who attracted some of 
its weavers to start their industry in the Weald of Kent. 
Mr. Robinson has naturally taken pains to record fully all that 
bears on their relations. The last chapter tells of the four 
English religious houses established at Bruges during the period 
of the Penal Laws—the Carthusians, the English Augustinians, 
the English Franciscan Nuns, and for a short time, after their 
expulsion from St. Omers, the English Jesuits. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (1900. II.) 
The German Jesuits of the Sixteenth Century, and the Contro- 
versy about Five per Cent. Interest. 2. Duhr. Indulgences 
for the Holy Souls at the close of the Middle Ages. 
N. Paulus. The Baptism of Heretics and Augustin’s 
Plenary Council. /. Ernst. Reviews. 
REVUE BENEDICTINE. (1900. II.) 

The Benedictine Congregation of Chezal-Benoit. U. Berliére. 
Unpublished Letters of Mabillon; An Unpublished 
Council of Southern Italy in the Ninth Century. G. Morin. 
The Religious Crisis in England. 2. Camm. Tonality 
and Rhythm in Gregorian Chant. 17. Horn. The Musical 
System of the Greek Church. 17. Gasser. Reviews, &c. 


STUDIEN UND MITTHEILUNGEN. (1900. I.) 
Abbacies held zz Commendam between 1431-1503. K. Eudel. 
History of Art among the Cistercians, H. Hofer. 
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Rhabanus Maurus as a Commentator. F. Falk. The 
Exemption of Regulars. RX. breztschopf. 
STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (April.) 

Recent Publications on Marxian Socialism. //. Pesch. The 
Equal Rights of Women. 2. Cathrein. August Reichen- 
sperger. A. Baumgartner. The Papal Library at 
Avignon. /. Hilgers. The Litany of Loretto. /. Braun. 


DER KATHOLIK. (April.) 

Dr. L. J. Hundhausen. /. Schéfer. The Verbal Inspiration of 
Scripture; The Seven Last Words of Jesus. A. Briill. 
The Martyrologium and the Breviary as_ Historical 
Materials. V. Paulus. Reviews, &c. 

L’UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (April.) 

The Mission of St. Thomas Aquinas. A. Eymted. England and 
the Confederated Republics of South Africa. #. Gazral. 
The Count d’Astani¢res, Soldier and Artist. C. Bader. 
The Future of the French Language. Abbé Delfour. 
Recent Works on Holy Scripture. /°. /acguzer. Reviews, 
&e. 

LA CIvittTA CATTOLICA. (April 7 and 21.) 

The l‘orthcoming Congress of Christian Archeology. The Stele 
in the Forum and its Ancient Inscription. The Eucharistic 
Miracle of Lourdes. Presentiments and Telepathy. The 
Religion of the First Consul. The Consecration of the 
Pantheon. 

Les EtupEs RELIGIEUSES. (April 20.) 

The Projected Company Laws. H. Préot. Jansenism in the 
Seventeenth Century. P. Dudon. The Guiding Thought 
of the Theology of St. Paul. # Prat. Two Years in 
Madagascar. //. Gardes. 

LA REVUE GENERALE. (April.) 

The Second Empire. Ch. Woeste. The Excavations at Prieéne. 
A. Roersch, Lamartine and Coppée as_ Politicians. 
Baron de l’Epire. Moral Causes of the War between 
China and Japan. //. Ha/ot. 
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. The Spanish Inquisition. By the Rev. Sypney F. Smiru, S.J. 1d. 
The False Decretals. By the Rev. Richarp F. Ciarkr, S.J. 1d. 
. Cranmer and Anne Boleyn: By the Rev. JosepH Stevenson, S.J. 2d. 
. The Pallium. By the Rev. Herserr Tuurston, S.J. 2d. 
The Immuring of Nuns. By the Rev. Hersert THurstTon, S.J. 1d. 
. The Huguenots. By the Rev. Witttam Loucunan, S.J. 1d. 
How “the Church of England washed her Face.” By the Rev. 
SypNney F, Smiru, S.J. 1d. 
. St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1572. By the Rev. WiLt1AM Loucunay, S.J. 1d. 
. The Rood of Box!ley, or How a Lie Grows. By the Rev. T. E. BRIpGETT, 
C.SS.R. 3d. 
, 7 First migertneet in Civil and Religious Liberty. By James 
LARMONT. Id. 
. Was St. Aidan an Anglican? By the Rev. Sypney F. Smirn, S.J. 1d. 
. The Gordon Riots. By Lione, JoHNson, B.A. 1d. 
. The Great Schism of the West. By the Rev. Sypney F. Smitu, S.J. 2d. 


. Rome’s Witness against Anglican Orders. By the Rev. SypNEy 
F. Smiru, S.J. 2d. 
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EDITED BY THE REV, SYDNEY F. SMITH, S.J. 

15. The Book of Common Prayer and the Mass. By the Rev. R. 
C. LaING. 1d. 

16. Religious Instruction in England during the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. By Dom Francis A1pan Gasquet, O.S.B. 2d. 

17, England’s Title: Our Lady’s Dowry: Its History and Meaning. 
By the Rev. T. E. Bripcett, C.SS.R. 1d. 

18. Dr. Littledale’s Theory of the Disappearance of the Papacy. By the 
Rev. SypNEY F. Smiru, S.J. 2d. 

19. Dean Farrar on the Observance of Good Friday. By the Rev. 
HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 1d. 

20. Savonarola and the Reformation. By the Very Rev. J. Procter, O.P. 
3d. 

21. Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln. By Mgr. W. Croke 
ROBINSON. 2d. 

22. The English Coronation Oath. By the Rev. T. E. Brincert, C.SS.R. 2d. 

23. Blessed Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland. By the Rev. 
G. E. Puitures. 3d. 


24. The Landing.of St. Augustine. By the Rev. Sypney F. Smitu, S.J. 


1d. 
25. The Hungarian Confession. By the Rev. Sypney F. Smiru, S.J. 1d. 
26. The Reformation at St.Martin’s, Leicester. By DupLEy BAxTER, B.A. 1d. 
The above in five volumes, cloth, price 1s. each. 


27. Luther and Tetzel. By the Rev. SypNey F. Smirn, S.J. 1d. 
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